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EDITORIAL 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY Is the oldest journal of 
its kind upon this continent and probably in the world. 
Throughout its existence it has kept faith in the art and science 


of pharmacy. It was the beacon light of professional pharmacy in 


1825. One hundred years later its light shines just as clearly. 

Quite naturally then, when the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation chose to be in Philadelphia for its 1926 convention, the present 
editor turned over the files of the old volumes to see just what another 
editor had to say to members of the same august association, meeting 
in Philadelphia just fifty years ago. 

That editor was the quaint Professor Maisch, and he was coinci- 
dentally the permanent secretary of the association as well. By the 
way, in those modest times the editorial department was conducted 
upon the last page of the issue. In that respect, at least, times have 
changed. 

But in other things there are many coincidences to be noted. For 
instance, “the meeting promises to be the largest one ever held.” 
Every secretary of every day and generation has written the same 
optimistic sentence into his composition. 

Then there is mention of the eternal “standing and special com- 
mittees” and “Articles and By-laws” and all of those hidebound things 
that seem so necessary at conventions. 

And the Exposition! 

And the welcome to “Visiting Brethren.” 

And their gracious ladies 
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The half century after all has wrought but few real changes—and 
they are material changes and not in the hearts of men. 

There is as ever the same happy spirit of association—the same 
welcome to the “stranger to these parts’ —the same good-fellowship— 
in Philadelphia. 

And so we repeat in print that editorial by Professor Maisch, 
written probably as this is, with the printer’s boy outside—and with 
its words this journal extends to the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled its cordial greetings and its good 
wishes for a most successful meeting : 


“The next meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association promises 
to be the largest one ever held. From information received from various parts 
of the country, it seems that many of the members have postponed their visit to 
the Centennial Exposition to the beginning of September, when the temperature 
may be expected to be more agreeable than during the unusually hot sum- 
mer which is now near its close, and when the prospect of meeting so many 
friends from all parts of this continent will hold out additional inducements to 
pay a visit to the city where the International Exposition is being held this year. 
It is to be hoped that the members, who have accepted queries for investigation, 
will have prepared their reports in due time, and that those who may know of 
new or interesting subjects will bring them forward, either in the shape of a 
report or as a matter for discussion. Members attending the meeting may know 
beforehand many of the subjects which are likely to elicit discussion before the 
association, by consulting the list of queries which have been accepted for re- 
search, and each one may in this way contribute towards increasing the interest 
of the meeting. 

“While under such conditions a few days will undoubtedly be profitably 
spent, the many useful and interesting articles which have been sent to Fair- 
mount Park, from all parts of the globe, will claim the attention of all to a 
greater or less extent, and it is these varying interests which require to be har- 
monized, so that the visitors may be enabled to derive the greatest possible ben- 
efit from attendance. This subject in particular has claimed the serious attention 
of the joint committees engaged in making preparations for their visiting breth- 
ren, and it is believed that the plan which they will submit to the association will 
meet the approval of the members, as it will most likely harmonize the various 
interests and enable all to derive the greatest possible benefit from their visit. 

“The necessary accommodations have been another subject of concern for 
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the committee, since in September various national conventions and meetings of 
societies will doubtless bring a large number of strangers to this city. This 
matter has also been satisfactorily arranged, and if members will notify the 
permanent secretary in due time, there will be no difficulty to provide suitable 
accommodations for all within a convenient distance of the place of meeting. 

“And the visiting ladies? We are sure that during their stay here they will 
not lack any attention; and that the twenty-fourth meeting of the association 
will form another link in those pleasant recollections which bridge over the time 
from one meeting to another, and make all participants look forward with un- 
alloyed pleasure towards the next one.” 

Ivor GRIFFITH. 


NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK 


SECOND annual observance of National Pharmacy Week 
will occur October 1oth to 16th, and it is anticipated that it will 
be even more generally successful than was Pharmacy Week of 1925, 
which exceeded the fondest expectations of those in charge, not only 
in results obtained, but as to the number of pharmacists who partici- 
pated to the extent of furnishing about twenty-five thousand splendid 
window-displays throughout the United States. 

The 1926 National Committee on Pharmacy Week is composed 
of five men appointed by the president of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association and the same number appointed by the president of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists. These ten men com- 
prise the executive committee. The advisory committee is composed 
of the secretaries of all the State Pharmaceutical Associations. 

Each member of the advisory committee has charge of and is 
responsible for the observance in his State. They are in effect the 
State chairmen, and they may appoint as many men within their re- 
spective States as they deem necessary to properly assure the success 
of the movement. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the two great National Associa- 
tions and every State Association in the country are united on the 
proposition of Pharmacy Week, which assures its success. 
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The Pharmaceutical Journals of the country are giving every co- 
operation; the Naborhood Stores Association will, beginning Octo- 
ber Ist, display cards in the street cars of the country, which will tell 
the public that Pharmacy Week is October 1oth to 16th; the whole- 
sale druggists of the nation are assisting in carrying the message of 
Pharmacy Week to the retail pharmacists, so that there will be 100 
per cent. co-operation ; the Colleges of Pharmacy from coast to coast 
are assisting; the Pharmacy Exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition, which occupies six hundred square feet in the 
Medical Science Section in the Palace of Education and Social Econ- 
omy, and of which the writer is director, will display a huge banner 
beginning in September to tell the millions of visitors at the Exposi- 
tion that Pharmacy Week is October 1oth to 16th; those who attend 
the National Pharmaceutical Conventions in Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber will hear a lot about Pharmacy Week and will see a display at con- 
vention headquarters, of hundreds of pictures of window displays, 
newspaper spreads, etc., which helped to make the first Pharmacy 
Week a success in 1925. 

It is no longer necessary to introduce Pharmacy Week to phar- 
macists. They know that it is a great opportunity to place profes- 
sional pharmacy directly before the public for one week out of the 
year. The public will more fully understand the unique position 
which the pharmacist holds in relation to the public health, and the 
splendid service which he is capable of rendering, and it is to be ex- 
pected that the public will not only more fully understand its pharma- 
cist, but it will avail itself of his services to a greater extent and with 
a fuller appreciation. Pharmacists will find that in the future they 
will have a public to deal with which will be largely sympathetic as 
concerns protective pharmaceutical legislation instead of having to 
confront an apathetic public, or one which openly opposes every effort 
of the pharmacist to better his status and to conserve and protect the 
nation’s health. In fact, the possibilities of Pharmacy Week as a 
great movement for the constructive betterment of pharmacy, and the 
beneficial results which may fully be expected to follow its observ- 
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ance, would seem to warrant the whole-hearted support of every per- 
son in the profession. 

It is hoped that each drug store in the land will have one or more 
window displays showing the professional side of his establishment. 
That should be the very minimum of effort in co-operation. Many 
pharmacists will have Pharmacy Week folders to wrap up with each 
purchase made in the store, others will have additional comprehensive 
displays inside their stores. Many local associations and individual 
pharmacists as well, will run newspaper spreads. Associations espe- 
cially, will arrange for broadcasting of Pharmacy Week messages at 
radio stations, and the furnishing of Pharmacy Week speakers at 
luncheon clubs, Chambers of Commerce, etc. 

It is not necessary to neglect the commercial end of the business 
during Pharmacy Week—in fact, it may receive a natural stimulation 
resulting from the unusual attention which will be attracted to the 
drug stores of the nation. However, for a pharmacist to attempt to 
use Pharmacy Week for plain commercial advertising purposes— 
attempt to exploit merchandise either in his windows or through 
newspaper advertising, using a Pharmacy Week tie-up, would be 
plain prostitution of the whole idea, and would react most unfavor- 
ably by impressing the public oppositely as to our laudable inten- 
tions. 

The Committee on National Pharmacy Week expects and: should 
get the fullest co-operation and observance on the part of every 
American pharmacist, which will assure success, renew pharmaceu- 
tical prestige, and inspire our profession with a needed enthusiasm. 


Rosert J. RurtHu. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
of the 
PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 
By Drs. Arno Viehoever* and Thomas Githens7 


HE FOUNDATION of our experimental gardens near Glen- 
olden, Pa., dates back five or six years. They owe their exist- 


ence to the exemplary generosity of the H. K. Mulford Company, 
the pioneer biological laboratories, which has given the college the use 
of an ever-increasing acreage for the cultivation of plants. 

It was especially the vision of Mr. Milton Campbell, the com- 
pany’s president, to bring together in an experimental field for 
observation and detailed study, herbs, shrubs and trees used by man— 
mainly in medicine. Natural haunts, through civilization and advanc- 
ing industrial population, become ever scarcer. At best, they do not 
permit of as continued and close a supervision as in properly equipped 
and supervised experimental gardens. Development of new sources, 
engineering of more effective strains, adequate collection and subse- 
quent handling of vegetable drugs—-all these are important phases in 
the proper utilization and constant improvement of our medicinals. 

Under the directorship of Dr. Youngken and the aid of one of 
the authors (Dr. Githens) the gardens were laid out in a series of 
family beds, each containing representative plants of medicinal and 
economic interest. (See illustrations 1 and 2.) With the continued 
enthusiastic support of the responsible heads, trustees and leaders of 
the college, as well as the Mulford Company, and the help of the 
department staffs, this general plan has been maintained. 

The growing utilization of the gardens for study on the part of 
students of our college as well as of other institutions, the increased 


*Director of the Biological and Microanalytical Laboratories. 
+Pharmacologist of H. K. Mulford Company. 
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Partial view of lower garden. Dalmatian insect flowers in foreground. Flavoring 
plants such as mints and rosemary behind. (The Glenolden Experimental Gardens.) 


Partial view of upper garden with greenhouse and experimental laboratory. Mustards 
and opium poppy in foreground. (The Gienolden Experimental Gardens.) 
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interest of botanists, pharmacists and physicians, has suggested the 


preparation of plans showing the scope and location of plants now 
under observation. (See outlines and lists. ) 

While suggestive of the conditions, a personal acquaintance with 
the gardens will create a better understanding of its unique features. 
The experimental idea is exemplified in the utilization of well-equipped 
greenhouses and in the establishment of a special laboratory. 

The purpose is not to duplicate the efforts of large botanical 
gardens, such as the New York Botanical Gardens or the Kew Gar- 
dens. Neither the staff nor the time and money are available to 


Digitalis field showing young plants of the official foxglove (Digitalis purpurea) soon 
after setting out. (The Glenolden Experimental Gardens.) 
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Upper left—Digitalis Lanata. Upper right—Digitalis Ambigua. Lower left—Digitalis 
Purpurea. Lower right—Digitalis Siberica. (The Glenolden Experimental Gardens.) 
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accomplish the plan of a People’s Garden, full of all kinds of plants, 
full of curiosities, full of collections for diversified interests. 

Our aim is informative and mainly experimentally creative. 
Man, realizing his opportunity and appreciating his increasing forces 
of control, enlarges his scope and approaches more and more the 
mastery of his wellbeing. He takes a critical attitude and thus sees 
problems—and often solves them. 

Such problems attacked by us, but not as yet solved, are the 
complete understanding of the active principles of digitalis (foxglove, 
from foxes-glew), the heart remedy par excellence. Extensive 
growth of the official species, as well as of related forms, is carried on 
with the idea of comparing their active principles and possible utiliza- 
tion in medicine. (See illustrations 3 and 4 to 7.) Similar compara- 
tive studies are being made with species of aconite, flax and althza. 

The cultivation of belladonna, so difficult in this country on 
account of insect attack, has been facilitated by our study of the life 
cycles of the insects and of the means of controlling them. The 
pioneer work of Mr. Kilmer of New Brunswick, in developing a hardy 
strain resisting our winter frosts, is being continued here. 

Other plants receiving special study are cassina, yielding caffeine ; 
poppy, the source of opium; the psyllium plantain, with its laxative 
seed ; tobacco, delphinium and pyrethrum, the insecticides ; squill, the 
rat poison ; artemisia and chenopodium, the vermifuges, and so forth. 

It is but a beginning. Only coming years will tell whether our 
hopes materialize—whether the work with the “Living Plant” will 
more and more contribute to the benefits mankind derives from all 
creative endeavor directed towards its welfare. 

Whosoever encourages the deed is co-responsible for the outcome! 


Experimental Gardens 
THE EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS OF THE PHILADEL- 
} PHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE AT 
GLENOLDEN 
LOWER GARDEN 
1. Taraxacum officinale ...........s000- Green Seeded Dandelion 
2. Taraxacum erythrospermum ......... Red Seeded Dandelion 
5 Eupatorium purpureum ............... Joe Pye Weed 
Gum Plant 
7. Calendula officimalis Marigold 
9. Achillea tanacetifolia ................ False Tansy 
10. Achillea millefolium ................. Yarrow 
German Chamomile 
Fetid Chamomile 
Wormwood 
17. 
18. Chrysanthemuh cinerarifolium ....... Dalmatian Insect Flowers 
Skull Cap 
24. Rosmarinus officinalis ...............- Rosemary 
25. Collinsonia canadensis .............-. Horse Balm 
Long Leaved Mint 
27. Mentha viridis ...................... Spearmint 
Menta Round Leaved Mint 
29. Valeriana officinalis Valerian 
Red Valerian 
Lobelia Large Blue Lobelia 
35. Dracocephalum virginicum ........... Dragonhead 
Lycopes Bugle Weed 
| 


| 
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42. Hedeoma pulegeoides ................ Pennroyal 
Savory 
Lavender 
Spike 
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49. Verbena urticifolia ..............000. White Vervain 

50. Verbena hybridum ................+.- Garden Verbena 

51. Verbascum thapsus Mullein 

se. Aconitum Wilson’s Aconite 

53. Hydrastis canadensis ..............00. Golden Seal 

54. Scrophularia nodosa Figwort 

55. Scrophularia lepidota ................ Western Figwort 

Leptandra 

Official Foxglove 

Juniper 

66. Juniperus communis ................- Common Juniper 

69. Philadelphus coronarius ............. Mock Orange 

70. Hydrangea arborescens .............. Seven Bark 

71. Syphoricarpos racemosus ............Snowberry 

79. AGT New England Aster 

Leptandra 

Elecampane 

Blue bottle 

80. Xanthoxylum piperitum .............. False prickly Ash 

Bt. Berberis Oregon Grape Root 

82. Euonymus europaeus .............+.-- Burning Bush 

83. Berberis Thumbergi ................. Japanese Barberry 

84. Viburnum opulus .................... High Bush Cranberry—Cramp 
Bark Bush 

85. Chionanthus virginica ................ Fringe Tree 

87. Dryopteris filix-mas ................ Male Fern 

88. Crataegus monogyna ..............5. English Hawthorn 

89. Dryopteris marginalis ............... Marginal Fern 

90. Onoclea sensibilis ..................- Sensitive Fern 

o1. Hamamelis virginica ................. Witchhazel 

92. Hibiscus moscheutos ...............- Mallow Rose, Swamp Rose Mallow 

93. Aconitum californicum .............. Western Monkshood 

95. Liquidambar styraciflua .............. Sweet Gum Tree 
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96. Arctostaphylos uva ursi ............-- Bearberry 
97. Aconitum Fischeri ...........+---+0+ Japanese Aconite 
08. Berberis vulgaris Common Barberry 
99. Artemisia absinthium Wormwood 
TUBER Red Baneberry 
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soo. Avalin nudicaulis Small Spikenard, American Sarsa- 
parilla 
106. Equisetum hyemale .................. Scouring Rush 
108. Aconitum paniculatum ............... Monkshood 
109. Collinsonia canadensis ............+4. Horse Balm 
iro. Aconitum napellus .................. Official Aconite 
Biack Snake-root 
114. Caulophyllum thalictroides ........... Blue Cohosh 
Sweet scented buddleya 
UPPER GARDEN 

3. Rhododendron maximum ............. Great Laurel 

7. Pseudotsuga Douglasi ................ Douglas Fir 

8. Viburnum prunifolium ............... Black Haw 

Hop Tree, Wafer Ash 
10. Viburnum dentatum ................. Arrow Wood 

13. Centaurium cyanus Bluebottle 

17. Diospyros virginiana ..............++. Persimmon Tree 

18. Wistaria frutescens Wistaria 

20. Buddleia variabilis veitchiana ......... Butterfly Bush 

21. Gymnocladus canadensis ............. Coffee Tree 

22. Celtis mississippiensis ............... Sugarberry 

23. Delphinium formosum ............... Larkspur 

24. Ulmus fulva .......: 


. Aconitum Wilsoni 
. Morus alba 
. Rhus typhina 
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29. Negunda aceroides ........cccccccsess Ash-leaved Maple 
30. Menispermum canadense ............. Moon-seed 

34. Fraxinus pubescens Red Ash 

36. Forsythia suspensa .................. Forsythia 

37. Symphoricarpus vulgaris ............. Indian Currant 
38. Acer Pseudo-Platanus ............... Sycamore Maple 
Grape 

40. Philadelphus coronarius ..... ........ Mock Orange 
Hazelnut 

42. Rhododendron arborescens ........... Smooth Azalea 
43. Oxydendrum arboreum .............. Sourwood 

45. Rhododendron nudiflorum ............ Purple Azalea 
46. Quercus coccinea var. tinctoria ....... Black Oak 

49. Osmunda cinnamomea ..............- Cinnamon Fern 
Wax-Mpyrtle 
53. Liriodendron tulipifera ............... Tulip Tree 
Sweet Cherry 
Spindle Tree 
Gt. Day Lily 
Swamp Oak 
Lilac 
Marshmallow 
67. Fraxinus quadrangulata .............. Blue Ash 

68. Ampelopsis quinquefolia ............. Virgina Creeper 
69. Euonymus atropurpureus ............ Wahoo 


. Fraxinus americana 
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71. Rhamnus purshiana ................. Cascara Sagrada 
72. Dahlia variabilis Dahlia 
73. ROSA SP. Roses 
74. Fragaria VeSCa Strawberries 
75. Gillenia trifoliata Indian Physic 
78. Arumcus aruMCcus Goat Beard 
79. Prunus amygdalus Almond 
84. Glycrrhiza leptoda Wild Licorice 
86. Trigonella Foenugraecum ...........; Fenugreek 
Goat’s Rue 
oo. Lupinus polyphyllus ................. Lupine 
ot. Melilotus officinalis ...............06- Yellow Clover 
Alfalfa 
08. Canada Pea 
pam. Soya Bean (Wilson) 
103. Phaseolus multiflorus ................ Scarlet Runner Bean 
104. Robinia Honey Locust 
Wild Sarsaparilla 
107. Xanthoxylon americanum ............ Prickly Ash 
110. Anethum graveolens ................. Dill 
111. Angelica archangelica ...............64 Angelica 
112. Coriadrum sativum Coriander 
114. Foeniculum capillaceum .............. Fennel 
Caraway 
136. Conium maculatum Poison Hemlock 
118. Solanum melongena .................. Egg Plant 
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120. Malva rotundifolia Mallow 
Marshmallow 

122. Abelmoschus moschatus .............. Musk Seed 

124. Gossypium herbaceum ............... Cotton 

126. Apocynum cannabinum .............. Canadian Hemp 
Petunia 

128. Gelsemium sempervirens ............. Yellow Jasmine 

130. Cynoglossum officinale ............... Hound’s Tongue 
Anchusa 

132. Hydrophyllum virginicum ............ Water Leaf 

135. Lycopersicum esculentum ............ Tomato 

136. Solanum carolinense ................. Horse Nettle 

137. Solanum pseudocapsicum ............ Jerusalem Cherry 
138. Solanum Dulcamiara Bittersweet 

139. Atropa Belladonna .........ccccscece Deadly Nightshade 
140. Capsicum frutescens ................ Capsicum 

141. Nicotiana Tabacum .................. Virginia Tobacco 
142. Datura Jimson Weed 

143. Atropa physaloides .............cc00s Apple of Peru 
Red Top 

145. Anthrozanthum odoratum ............ Vanilla Grass 
Timothy 

147. Dactylis glomeratum ................. Orchard Grass 
Rye 
Wheat 

Corn 

ee Lily of the Valley 

Squill 
Saffron (Spanish) 
Florentine Orris 
Hemp 

166. Humulus lupulus .................... Hops 
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167. Phytolacca decandra Poke 
168. Chenopodium anthelminticum ......... Wormseed 
169. Aristolochia sipho ............eeeee0. Dutchman’s Pipe 
174. Fagopyrum esculentum .............. Buckwheat 
176. Saponaria officinalis ..............+.. Bouncing Bet 
177. Dianthus carophyllus Pinks 
178. Berberis Thunbergia ................ Barberry (Japanese) 
179. Podophyllum peltatum ............... May-Apple 
184. Linum usitatissimum ................. Common Flax 
188. Geranium maculatum ................ Wild Cranesbill 
BBD. Castor Oil Plant 
190. Caulophyllum thalictroides ........... Blue Cohosh 
191. Euonymus americanus ............... Strawberry Bush 
192. Euonymus aboratus 
catharisca ...... Buckthorn 
195. Chelidonium majus Celadine 
196. Argemone Mexicana ................ Mexican Poppy 
107. Armemone California Poppy 
198. Papaver orientale ..................6. Oriental Poppy 
200. Papaver somniferum album ........... White Opium Poppy 
201. Papaver somniferum rubrum ......... Red Opium Poppy 
Mustard (Chinese) 
205. Nasturtium armoracia ............... Horseradish 
206. Alyssum maritimum ................. Sweet Alyssum 
211. Platanus occidentalis ................. Sycamore 
212. Viburnum opulus ................ee00% Cranberry Tree 
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THE DIAMOND AND ITS COLORED BRETHREN* 
By Freeman P. Stroup, Ph. M. 


HIS IS A STORY of the Carbon family, a group of substances 

the members of which are, chemically, wholly or chiefly carbon, 
yet so widely variant in physical properties as to place them in very 
different fields of usefulness. In some 
respects members of the family may be 
compared with members of the Human 
family. In both groups we find some 
members whose reason for existence 
seems to be chiefly ornamental, others in 
which the ornamental and useful are 
about evenly balanced, others which shine 
chiefly in utilitarian positions and some 
which are, perhaps, wholly useful and 
never to be considered as being in any 


Freeman P. Stroup, Ph. M. sense ornamental. 

The members of the Carbon family 
are: The Diamond, Graphite, Coal of many varieties, Animal Char- 
coal, Wood Charcoal, Lampblack, and Coke of several varieties. Of 
these, the diamond and coal are purely of mineral origin; graphite is 
chiefly of mineral origin, a little being a product of the electric fur- 
nace; while coke, the charcoals, and lampblack are produced by arti- 
ficial means and represent in each case a product of the incomplete 
combustion of some substance rich in carbon, generally in combina- 
tion with other elements. 

The transparent diamond, whether colored or water-white, may 
be considered the aristocrat of the Carbon family, because of its rela- 
tive scarcity and because of some of its physical properties. The chief 
function of “gems of the first water” (a term applied to very fine 
stones ) and, indeed, of some which are not so fine, is to “look pretty,” 
or be ornamental. Incidentally, they “tickle the vanity” of their pos- 
sessors, “excite the envy” of the impecunious, and “tempt the cupid- 
ity” of the criminally inclined. 

As gems, diamonds owe their brilliancy in part to their color or 
freedom from color, their transparency, their freedom from flaws, 


*One of a Series of Popular Science Lectures given at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science, 1925-26 Season. 
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their high refractive and reflective powers. The shape of a diamond 
has much to do with its brilliancy. The more nearly the side faces 
and the top planes come to bearing certain angular relations to one 
another, the greater will be the amount of light radiated from the 
upper surfaces, and the greater the brilliancy. In the absence of light 
the diamond is, of course, valueless as a gem, just as purely orna- 
mental humans are mere clods in the absence of light. Purely orna- 
mental humans are often about as “transparent,” figuratively, as dia- 
monds are transparent, literally. 

Diamonds which are absolutely valueless as gems are useful be- 
cause of their extreme hardness, being, with the possible exception 
of crystallized boron, the hardest form of matter known to man. 
Edged fragments will scratch any other mineral, as well as the hard- 
est varieties of steel. Contrary to the belief of many, though, the 
ability to scratch glass is not a proof that any certain gem is a dia- 
mond. Many other gems will do the same thing though not so easily. 

The name “diamond” seems to have been derived from “adamas” 
or “adamant,” words which mean “unsubduable.” While gems of 
other kinds have been known for thousands of years, it appears that 
the diamond as such has not been known for more than a few centu- 
ries. It is significant that not one of the collections of historic gems 
in various museums in Europe contains a diamond whose history can 
be traced back more than a few hundred years. In several parts of 
the Old Testament of the Bible we read of adamant, but it is likely 
that it meant curundum, several crystallized varieties of which are 
known as rubies and sapphires, and which are very hard and might 
well be considered “unsubduable.” 

Geographically, diamonds are found in various parts of the 
world: India (Golconda), Russia (the Ural Mountains), Australia, 
Borneo, Brazil (Bahia), Central Africa (the Congo region), South 
Africa, British Guiana, United States (Arkansas). The South 
African deposit is by far the largest known, and for years has sup- 
plied the most of the world’s demand. The Arkansas production has 
been insignificant. Isolated stones have been picked up in widely 
scattered sections of the world, with little or nothing to indicate how 
they got there, and nothing to suggest a possibility of others being 
found in the same section. Like Doctor Russell H. Conwell’s “Acres 
of Diamonds,” they are apt to be found in the most unexpected of 
places. 
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Geologically, diamonds are found in alluvial soil and gravel de- 
posits making up the beds of streams now or once in existence, in 
micaceous slate deposits, and imbedded in certain soft (sometimes 
flexible) sandstones. In South Africa they are found in a peculiar 
blue clay. In some places they are found at or near the surface of the 
earth, in other places (South Africa, in particular) they are found 
all the way down from the surface to depths of several thousand feet. 

The nature of the material in which they are found determines 
the method used for their separation. When found in alluvial soil or 
gravel the methods are similar to those used by “The Forty-niners” 
in California in gathering “gold-dust,” namely, hand-picking, “pan- 
washing,” “cradlewashing.” In South Africa the clay is brought to 
the surface, softened with water, disintegrated and the mud washed 
away with water, the remaining gravel flowed with water over in- 
clined vibrating tables called “pulsators,” the surfaces of which are 
coated with a special kind of grease to which the diamonds stick, while 
other pebbles slide over it. From time to time they are picked out of 
the grease. 

The natural shape of the diamond varies according to where it 
is found. When found in gravel deposits it may be rounded some- 
what ; when found in clay it is more apt to be crystalline, the general 
shape being that of a regular octahedron (eight-sided polygon), or 
some modification of it. It possesses definite planes of cleavage, 
along which it may be split quite easily, and which is the reason for 
an individual stone sometimes breaking into two or more pieces on 
receipt of a relatively light blow. 

As stated before, most of the diamonds used as gems come from 
South Africa, and the output is controlled by agreement among the 
producers, so that there shall not be sharp fluctuations in the price. 
It is sometimes stated that if all the diamonds produced were to be 
allowed to come onto the market as fast as produced they would be 
as common and as cheap as glass beads. This is not true, and can 
never be true, for much of the cost of a cut diamond is due to the 
immense amount of labor that has to be expended in its cutting. 

South Africa is said to have produced in the last eight years up- 
wards of 12,000,000 carats weight of diamonds, valued in the rough 
at over $300,000,000. British Guiana has furnished in the same time 
nearly 900,000 carats, valued at about $20,000,000. The Brazilian 
production has been as high as $10,000,000 worth in a single year, 
about equally divided between stones fit for making into gems and 
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so-called “black diamonds” (“‘carbonado”’), fit for industrial purposes 
only. 

Amsterdam and Antwerp are the great centers of the diamond- 
cutting industry, as many as 10,000 persohs being engaged at one time 
on this work in the former city alone. In recent years there has been 
a steady increase in the number of stones cut in this country. It is 
interesting to study the following figures representing importations 
into the United States: 


1921 1922 1923 1924 
Cut $29,000,000 $52,500,000 $60,500,000 $60,000,000 
Uncut 2,250,000 8,300,000 7,400,000 11,660,000 


As stated before, diamonds may be split along certain planes. 
This is. sometimes resorted to in efforts to produce smaller flawless 
gems from large stones which have flaws or large or small “carbon 
spots’ (opaque sections) in them. Many of the largest stones found 
in the history of the industry were imperfect and could be converted 
into perfect gems only by splitting them into several sections and 
fashioning gems from these. Sometimes large stones are “sawed” by 
means of rapidily rotating thin discs of metal coated with grease and 
“diamond dust.” The so-called “cutting” of the faces of diamonds 
is not a cutting in the ordinary sense of the term, but, is a grinding 
down of irregular to plane surfaces. Sometimes this is effected by 
holding one stone in contact with another which is in oscillatory or 
rotary motion, each stone being worn away in the process. Polishing 
is effected by holding the face of the diamond against the side of a 
rapidly-rotating disc, coated with grease and diamond dust. To en- 
able the operator to hold the diamond in a fixed position it is partly 
imbedded in some metal, such as aluminum, lead, or some readily 
fusible but hard alloy. For large stones special clamps are sometimes 
used. The cutting losses are great, often amounting to more than half 
the original weight of the stone. 

The shapes of cut diamonds are of three general types: “Table- 
cut,” “Rose-cut,” and “Brilliant-cut.” In the “table-cut” stone the 
top is four-sided and surrounded by four four-sided planes set at an 
obtuse angle to the top, together with smaller planes all or nearly all 
four-sided. In the “rose-cut” gem there are six three-sided faces 
around a central point and sloping away from it, these surrounded by 
other circles of three-sided faces numbering six or some multiple of 
six. If the under side of the stone is flat the gem is “rose-cut,” if . 
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both sides are cut in the same general design the gem is said to be 
“double rose-cut.” Upwards of 95 per cent. of the diamonds cut in 
recent years are “brilliant-cut,” the top being composed of a central 
“table” of eight sides, from’ which slope away at obtuse angles, eight 
three-sided faces in the first circle, eight four-sided kite-shaped faces 
in the second circle, and sixteen three-sided faces in the third circle; 
making thirty-three faces in all for the upper part of the gem. The 
under part consists of a small central eight-sided table called “the 
culette,” surrounded by eight five-sided kite-shaped faces in the first 
circle, and sixteen three-sided faces in a second circle; or twenty-five 
faces in all. It is seen that a brilliant has fifty-eight flat sides, com- 
monly called “facets,” and should be more brilliant in fact than gems 
of other styles of cut. 

In very large stones such as are found in museum collections, 
and often in collections of “crown jewels” of royalty, the style used 
in cutting was determined by the shape of the original rough stone, 
and odd shapes are the rule. Odd shapes are not popular ordinarily, 
hence regular shapes are the ones usually found in diamond dealers’ 
stocks. 

The brilliancy of a diamond, as before stated, is dependent upon 
the amount of light it throws into the eye of the beholder. It sis 
“dead” in the dark. The stronger the light the greater the sparkle, 
hence the diamond merchants’ use of plenty of light in display cases. 
When a beam of light strikes the surface of a transparent solid or 
liquid at any other angle than ninety degrees it is either totally re- 
flected, totally refracted, or partly reflected and partly refracted. By 
the latter term we mean that the light rays pass through the surface 
and through the transparent substance toward the other side, but not 
in the same direction it came from the source of light. Rather, it is 
bent toward a line perpendicular to the surface through which it en- 
tered. If the side from which it might be expected to emerge is at 
the proper angle, it will not emerge, but will be reflected off in another 
direction to emerge possibly at another side. It will be seen that some 
rays of light entering the top of a diamond may be refracted, then 
reflected a number of times and eventually emerge through the top 
again, and the observer may receive a half dozen or more rays into 
his eye at one time from different faces of the gem. The greater the 
number of sources of light the greater are the number of chances of 
this happening. This is why gems sparkle more in artificially-lighted 
rooms containing many lamps than in direct sunlight, or from any 
other single source of light. 
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In speaking of the weight of diamonds produced in various dia- 
mond fields the term carat was used. The real weight of a carat in 
grains of the ordinary systems of weight, or in milligrams of the 
metric system, has varied through the years, and it appears that it 
does not always mean the same thing even now. At any rate, certain 
diamond merchants or salesmen in this city visited by the writer in 
. search of information did not have any definite idea as to the real 
value of the carat in grains, nor did they agree with one another. It 
seems to be practically fixed at 200 milligrams or about three and one- 
twelfth grains, but has been as high as four grains (nearly 260 milli- 
grams). The largest diamond ever found was the Cullinan. It 
weighed over 3000 carats or about one and one-half pounds avoirdu- 
pois. Fractions of carats used to be expressed in halves, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths, thirty-secondths and sixty-fourths. Today they 
are expressed in “points” (parts per 100). A “half-carat” diamond 
of our grandmother’s time is a “50-point”’ stone now. 

The selling price of a diamond is not determined to a great de- 
gree by weight. A five-pound package of sugar will cost not more than 
five times as much as a one-pound package, but a five-carat diamond 
will cost a whole lot more than five times as much as a one-carat gem 
of equal brilliancy. Color, shape, freedom from imperfections both 
in the stone itself and in its cutting, size, brilliancy, all enter into the 
computation of the selling-price ; not to say anything about the “over- 
head” of the diamond merchant’s establishment, nor the size of the 
purse of the probable purchaser (“what the traffic will bear”). Good 
blue-white stones are retailing around $600 per carat and upward. 
When they are offered for prices one-quarter or one-fifth of this 
amount, they should be thoroughly examined for imperfections of one 
kind and another. 

Many people imagine that diamonds are the highest-priced gems 
known, but study of the following figures taken from the 1924 Min- 
eral Industry shows that it is not always the case: 


Exceptional 


Quality Fine Quality 
. per Carat per Carat 
Emerald $6000 $1000 
Ruby 4500 1000 
Sapphire 2000 500 
Diamond (White) 3500 700 
Ten-grain Pearl 2 2000 


Exceptionally colored diamonds bring very high prices. 
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The diamond is the hardest substance known and cannot be 
scratched or marred by rubbing against anything else, so diamonds as 
gems do not lose their luster with even the hardest usage, as do many 
other gems. They are not affected by any chemicals, such as alkalies, 
acids or oxidizing agents. Even hydrofluoric acid, which attacks 
most metals and gems as well as glass, has no effect on a diamond. 


So far as the gem is concerned it is perfectly safe to wear your dia- ° 


monds while washing the dinner dishes, doing the Monday-morning 
stunt at the washtub, the Saturday-night turn in the bathtub, or the 
yearly swim in the ocean; nor need the worker fear for his diamond 
while employed in the acid factory, the alkali works, the dyeing plant, 
or any other chemical industry. Should you drop your ring into the 
kitchen stove or the furnace in the basement, or should your house 
burn down, the chances of your recovering your diamond unharmed 
are very good. When heated to above 1300 degrees Fahrenheit in air 
or oxygen, a diamond will burn, the product of combustion being car- 
bon dioxide, exactly the same gas you get from burning so-called 
“black diamonds” (coal) in your furnace. By the way, the diamond 
is the only substance except jet used as a gem that will burn. 

Among the utilitarian uses of the diamond, all dependent upon 
its extreme hardness or resistance to wear, are: 

The cutting of glass, drilling holes in other gems, drilling watch 
“jewels,” drilling holes in granite and other rocks by instruments the 
cutting edge of which is made up of diamonds (the diamond-drill), 
cutting hard rubber, ebonite and other tough substances that resist 
knife edges, truing delicate parts for watches, optical instruments, 
“chasing” gold and silver articles, grinding parts for precision- 
apparatus of many kinds (including certain parts of automobiles), 
for making diamond dies (not Diamond Dyes) for use in drawing 
fine wire. 

Of course, this work is done usually with diamonds that cannot 
be used as gems, because of imperfections as to color and other prop- 
erties. 

Diamonds have been produced artificially, but not of a size large 
enough for use as gems, nor cheaply enough to compete with diamond 
dust from natural diamonds. 

Graphite, whose name is derived from words meaning, “I write,” 
is the second miember of our Carbon family, and is almost as different 
from the diamond as day is from night. Instead of being trans- 
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parent it is very opaque, so that a very thin film of it effectually hides 
surfaces to which it may be applied; and instead of being hard it is 
one of the very softest of mineral substances, so in place of “‘irritat- 
ing” (as it were) other things with which it comes into contact, it 
“smoothes” them down. It is found in nature very much more 
abundantly than the diamond and can be manufactured rather cheaply 
from other forms of carbon, so it does not make as much of a show in 
aristocratic society as does its harder brother, yet is given a welcome 
by members of the aristocracy in many ways, though probably un- 
consciously on their part. It may not be very conspicuous in the 
drawing-room, though it is generally there hidden in the core of the 
miniature lead-pencil attached to the dance card ; but it “shines” in the 
kitchen, spread over the kitchen range. 

Graphite is often called “plumbago” or “black lead,” because of 
its color resemblance to tarnished lead (the plumbum of the chemist), 
hence the name “lead pencil.” 

Geographically, graphite is found in many parts of the world, 
large deposits being found in such widely scattered parts as Mexico, 
Ceylon, Canada, Madagascar, Austria, Germany, Italy, Korea. It 
has been produced in parts of the United States, but at present the 
United States plants are all idle or nearly so, the graphite being so 
diluted with useless material as to make its purification too expensive 
to compete with that from countries whose deposits are more nearly 
pure. At Niagara Falls there is a considerable production of graphite 
from coke by processes using the high temperature of the electric 
furnace. 

The color of graphite, a greyish black, and its strong luster adapt 
it for use in certain paints and polishes. Many stove polishes contain 
a large per cent. of graphite, as do many paints used on structural 
steel work. While the function of these on stoves and much steel 
work is ornamental in the main, it is also largely utilitarian, the latter 
function depending upon the unalterable character of graphite, its 
high degree of opacity, and the tenacity with which it sticks to the 
surface of metal. 

Because it stands high temperatures without either fusing or 
burning, and because it changes but little in volume under wide 
changes in temperature, graphite is a most valuable constituent of so- 
called “graphite crucibles,” used as vessels in which may be melted 
such difficultly fusible metals as gold, silver and crucible steel. Be- 
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cause, in addition to the properties named, it is a good conductor of 
electricity, it is used in the manufacture of electrodes for electro- 
chemical processes, and for parts in many forms of electrical appa- 
ratus. 

Because of its slippery character it is very useful alone or mixed 
with oils or fats as a lubricant. Many automobile tires contain it in 
admixture with rubber and other materials, the graphite contributing 
considerably to the wear of the tire, because of its anti-friction quali- 
ties. It is inert to the action of acids and alkalies generally, but does 
not withstand the action of oxidizing agents. It is a very useful mem- 
ber of the Carbon family and suggests qualities that might be acquired 
to advantage by many of us members of the Human family. 

Next on our list come “the twins,” Anthracite and Bituminous, 
whose function is almost solely as useful members of society. In 
the curio stores in the “anthracite coal region’”’ it is possible to pur- 
chase numerous articles made of anthracite which are ornamental 
chiefly, but this use of this member of the Carbon family is so slight 
as to be hardly worth mentioning. My hearers and readers are so 
familiar with “the twins” that I am sure they will excuse me if I do 
not say anything further about them at this time, and pass on to the 
next members of the family, the second pair of twins, the “charcoal 
twins,” Animal and Wood. I should have stated that Anthracite and 
Bituminous have a cousin which partakes of the natures of both. It 
is bright and shiny and clean to handle like washed Anthracite, but 
soft and easily burned like Bituminous. It gets very “gassy” when 
heated, so it is often used to make illuminating gas (a utilitarian use). 
When of very fine texture it can take a high polish and then it is often 
cut and polished and made up into “jet” jewelry (an ornamental 
function). 

Coming back to the charcoal twins, both are artificially produced 
by highly heating other carbonaceous matter out of contact with air. 
Animal charcoal is frequently called “bone black” or “bone char,” even 
when other animal matter than green bones are used in its prepara- 
tion. When made from bones alone it rarely contains over 15 per 
cent. of fixed carbon, the rest being chiefly calcium phosphate from 
the mineral matter of the bones. If made from other animal matter 
it is very rich in fixed carbon, and when finely divided forms a rich 
black pigment that is used in the manufacture of some paints and 
shoe polishes, sometimes being called “ivory black” or ‘drop black.” 
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In coarser particles a most important use for animal charcoal is as 
a decolorizer for sugar solutions, oils, and other liquids. Enormous 
quantities of it are used by the sugar refiners. After it has lost its 
decolorizing power it is still useful as a source of phosphoric acid 
compounds for use as fertilizer, of phosphoric acid itself and of 
phosphorus. 

Wood Charcoal is not as common an article of domestic use as it 
once was, as the wood from which it is made is not nearly so plenti- 
ful, but there is still a considerable production of wood charcoal for 
special purposes. In the olden days it was made by piling up billets 
of wood in immense mounds, covering these over with earth to shut 
out air, leaving here and there openings for the admission of small 
amounts of air, just enough to permit of a partial slow combustion. 
After the volatile matter had been burned off or distilled off the pile 
was allowed to cool, then torn apart and the charcoal used for fuel, in 
the manufacture of iron from iron ore, tin from tin ore, and for 
various purposes. Charcoal today is nearly all made by heating wood 
in retorts to drive off volatile matter, the volatile products refined to 
get wood spirit, acetic acid, wood tars and other important products. 
The residue in the retorts is the charcoal. If the wood used in its 
manufacture is a soft wood (willow, basswood, or similar woods) the 
charcoal is adapted to the manufacture of black and brown gunpow- 
ders, as well as for medicinal use. Special kinds of charcoal are used 
in the making of gas masks, others as absorbents for gases in indus- 
trial plants, sometimes in the household for absorbing odorous gases 
about the home, in the refrigerator, in sickrooms, etc. Freshly heated 
charcoal absorbs large quantities of gases. It is seen that the func- 
tion of wood charcoal is chiefly utilitarian, but who has not at times 
admired charcoal drawings in which the charcoal, if not particularly 
handsome in itself, lent itself to the production of something of beauty 
in the hand of a skilled artist ? 

Now we come to Lampblack, a member of the Carbon family 
which has a countenance “as black as the ace of spades” and a char- 
. acter equally black. In fact, the ace of spades usually owes its black- 
ness to lampblack, for lampblack is the basis of most printing inks as 
well as for most black paints. “Soot” is another name by which it is 
known, particularly when it is produced by incomplete combustion of 
coal, oil or gas in a stove, furnace, or lamp. What else it may be 
called when it alights on the newly cleansed “wash” on the line in the 
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back yard on a Monday morning is up to the “washlady” to say. It 
might not always sound well in polite society or look well in print. 
Commercially, lampblack is made from oils, greases, resins, tars, and 
natural gas, and in every case represents a product of the partial com- 
bustion of a substance, or of substances, rich in carbon in combina- 
tion. The heat ruptures the molecule and the carbon separates in 
every state of division. When made from oils, greases, tars or resins, 
it generally is contaminated with oily or other water-insoluble mat- 
ter, so cannot be mixed successfully with aqueous liquids. That made 
from natural gas is very free from such contamination and mixes 
about as well with water as with other liquids. All varieties mix well 
with oil of turpentine, linseed oil and other oils, and such mixtures 
constitute black paints, printing ink, certain black varnishes, and sim- 
ilar products. Lampblack is not affected by light, by acids or alkalies, 
nor by bleaching agents, hence anything made black with this sub- 
stance is “black for keeps.’ Lampblack is, to say the least, an un- 
lovely substance in itself, but lends itself to the production of many 
materials of both decorative and utilitarian value. 

Coke, the last to be considered of the Carbon family, represents 
usually the residue left from the destructive distillation of bitumi- 
nous coal. In the past most of the coke of commerce was made in 
a type of “oven” which permitted of saving only the coke; today 
much of it is made in “byproduct ovens,” and the volatile matter 
recovered for the most part and utilized in a multitude of ways. 
Coke is usually gray in color, porous, hard, clean, and burns with a 
non-smoky flame. Much of it is used in liberating iron and other 
metals from their ores, some as a domestic fuel, some for the manu- 
facture of so-called “water gas,” some as a distributing agent in 
absorption towers or other apparatus in which gases are to be 
absorbed in liquids, some for electrodes for electric arc lights, 
electric-furnace terminals, electro-chemical decomposition cells, etc. 
Coke is the one member of the Carbon family which seems to have 
no function other than that of being useful, so can be considered 
handsome only in the sense that “handsome is that handsome does.” 

Whether milady wears diamonds or jewelry set with jet, she is 
wearing that which chemically differs but little, if at all, from the 
fuel she is burning in the kitchen range, or from the base of the fine 
polish on the outside surface of the range, or that which is the 
valuable part of the pencil which she uses to make out orders for the 
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butcher, or that which gives the black color to her limousine, or that 
which makes books and magazines mines of information or enter- 
tainment, or that which gives the fine black on her husband’s shoes, 
or that which in the microphone of the broadcasting station and the 
receiver of her head-phones makes it possible for her to enjoy music 
and other entertainment from hundreds of miles away. 

Then here’s to the members of the Carbon family. How well 
they serve us, ministering alike to our sense of the beautiful and our 
appreciation of the useful. How could we get along without them? 


A GLIMPSE OF THE ASSAYS OF THE PHARMA- 
COPCEIA* 


By Edward J. Hughes, P. D. 


INCE the appearance of the tenth revision of the United States 
S Pharmacopeia the writer has made a comparative study of the 
methods that are used in testing and assaying the pharmacist’s chief 
stock in trade, namely, the official drugs and chemicals. As a result 
of this investigation an effort is made on these pages to record some 
of his observations with the hope of inspiring in some pharmacist a 
new interest in this truly ethical phase of his work and to point out a 
large field in which it is possible for the progressive druggist to create 
new opportunities that will pay him in the service of his community. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of this paper to go into all the 
details, but it is possible to make a very brief and a very general pres- 
entation of the principles that are involved in the official analytical 
procedures. 

To begin with, there are twenty-seven general procedures that 
are defined and fully described in the back part of the Pharmacopaia, 
many of which can be applied by the pharmacist to his own advantage 
and with very little cost for additional apparatus. Among these are 
the alcohol determination, the iodine value and the saponification value 
determinations ; the viscosity, melting point and boiling point deter- 
minations ; determinations of the ash, ester number and optical rota- 
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tion; tests for heavy metals, rosin and arsenic; procedures for titra- 
tions, for the assay of organic salts and of chlorides, bromides and 
iodides. In addition to several other determinations that are fully 
described there is a valuable list of sixty-seven identification tests for 
chemicals that are frequently referred to throughout the Pharmaco- 
peia and which have a very wide application outside of the Pharma- 
copeia. What an opportunity for the neighborhood pharmacist to 
excel his commercialized competitors by doing this kind of work. An 
intelligent use of the Pharmacopeia and a modest little laboratory 
are the means whereby this end may be accomplished. It may be 
surprising to find that the theories upon which these procedures are 
based are all easily recalled and understood because they were studied 
at college. 

For the sake of economy and convenience a large number of 
drugs and chemicals are assayed by the manufacturing house, but this 
does not excuse the pharmacist from being able to discuss and to fully 
understand the whys and the wherefores of the procedures. 

This is especially true with regard to the physiological determina- 
tions where dogs, guinea pigs, chickens, frogs and even human beings 
are employed. For example, the power of digitalis, squill and stro- 
phanthus is determined on the heart of a frog. Dogs are used in the 
assay of cannabis and of solution of epinephrine hydrochloride, noting 
the degree of incoordination produced by the former and the rise in 
systolic blood pressure by the latter. Aconite is standardized by 
noting its minimum lethal dose on a guinea pig and solution of pitui- 
tary by its action upon the isolated uterus of the same animal. The 
value of ergot is determined on the single-comb white Leghorn cock 
and depends upon the darkening of the comb. In testing capsicum 
for purity one is reminded that to err is human since two out of three 
persons are called upon to testify as to the pungency of a given 
dilution. 

Three official substances are assayed for their enzymatic power; 
pepsin, pancreatin and extract of malt being required to render egg- 
albumin, casein and potato starch, respectively, capable of assimila- 
tion. Starch is also used in a separate assay for pancreatin. 

A number of substances are assayed by extraction with certain 
solvents according to the official procedure, the solvent being subse- 
quently removed by evaporation and the extractive matter weighed. 
Among these, gentian and aloes are assayed for water-soluble extrac- 
tive; benzoin, manna, asafcetida and myrrh for alcohol-soluble 
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extractive, and rhubarb for diluted alcohol extractive. Kino and 
gambir are assayed by separate determinations for water-soluble and 
for alcohol-soluble extractive. In colocynth, linseed, myristica and 
capsicum the non-volatile ether-soluble extractive is sought; while 
clove, cinnamon and cubeb are assayed for an ether-soluble extractive 
which is volatile. Ginger is required to be assayed by both water- 
soluble and ether-soluble extractive determinations. 

The important group of determinations known as proximate 
assays are based upon fundamental physical and chemical laws that 
apply especially to the alkaloids. Such outstanding drugs as opium, 
nux vomica, cinchona, colchicum, ipecac, hydrastis, belladonna, hyos- 
cyamus, stramonium and preparations of these are assayed for their 
alkaloidal content by means of this method. Alkaloids are basic in 
character; that is, they react with acids to form salts. The free 
alkaloids are, as a rule, practically insoluble in water, but are soluble 
in such immiscible solvents as ether, chloroform, or a mixture of 
these. On the other hand, the facts with regard to the solubility of 
the alkaloidal salts are practically reversed. A knowledge of the 
foregoing is essential in order to properly understand the manipula- 
tion that is involved in a proximate assay. The procedure so fully 
given in the Pharmacopawia may be roughly stated as follows: The 
alkaloid sought resides in the drug sometimes free but more generally 
in the form of a salt. Upon macerating the drug with an alkali and 
the appropriate immiscible solvent, the alkaloid is isolated and passes 
into solution. After making a thorough extraction of the drug, this 
solution, or an aliquot portion of it, is rendered distinctly acid. The 
alkaloid is thereby converted into a salt and, upon agitation, passes 
into the aqueous layer of the liquid. The combined acid-aqueous 
extractions are then made distinctly alkaline and extracted as before 
with several portions of the immiscible solvent. The pure alkaloid 
is then obtained by carefully evaporating off the solvent. The alka- 
loidal content of the original drug may then be determined by directly 
weighing this dry residue or by dissolving it in neutral alcohol and 
estimating the alkaloid by titration with standard acid. 

By far the greatest number of assay methods in the U. S. P. X, 
are those based upon the principles of general chemistry. In the first 
place, there are twenty official acids or acid substances that are 
assayed by direct titration with standard alkali. Five other substances 
are estimated by residual titration, using an excess of standard alkali, 
under certain conditions, then titrating back with standard acid. This 
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group includes acetyl-salicylic acid, formaldehyde, paraformaldehyde, 
lactic acid and aromatic sulphuric acid. Five other substances are 
estimated by residual titration, using an excess of standard alkali 
under certain conditions, then titrating back with standard acid. This 
group includes acetyl-salicylic acid, formaldehyde, paraformaldehyde, 
lactic and aromatic sulphuric acids. 

On the other hand, there are twenty official substances that are 
assayed by direct titration with standard acid. 

Zinc oxide, magnesium oxide, milk of magnesia, magnesium car- 
bonate and ammonium carbonate are determined by residual titration 
after dissolving them in an excess of the acid volumetric solution. 
Seidlitz powder is also assayed in this manner for sodium bicarbonate. 
The ammonium content of Basham’s mixture and spirit of mindererus 
is determined by the same general method although distillation of the 
liberated ammonia into the excess of acid is involved. 

Iodine and preparations containing free iodine, as well as oxidiz- 
ing agents capable of liberating iodine from an acidified solution of 
potassium iodide, are all determined by titration with standard sodium 
thiosulphate. Important among those substances assayed in this man- 
ner are bleaching powder, Labarraque’s solution, modified Dakin’s 
solution, ferric salts of iron, chloramine, dichloramine, chromium 
trioxide and copper sulphate. The following also belong to this group 
because they too are indirectly made to liberate iodine from acidulated 
potassium iodide solution: thyroid, thyroxin, thymol iodide, calcium 
iodobehenate, arsphenamine and neoarsphenamine. Phenol and resor- 
cinol find their way into this group because an excess of bromine is 
used in the precipitation of tribromphenol and _ tribromresorcinol, 
respectively, and the excess bromine displaces a corresponding equiva- 
lent of iodine. 

The official chlorides, bromides and iodides and preparations con- 
taining these halides, such as syrup of hydriodic acid and syrup of 
ferrous iodide, are precipitated as the insoluble silver halide by using 
an excess of standard silver nitrate and estimating this excess by titra- 
tion with standard potassium thiocyanate. It is interesting to note 
that potassium nitrate is assayed in this manner since it is converted 
into potassium chloride in the assay by evaporation with hydrochloric 
acid. Other official substances assayed by precipitation with silver 
nitrate and potassium thiocyanate volumetric solutions, are phosphoric 
acid, sodium phosphate, sodium biphosphate, black mustard and vola- 
tile oil of mustard, the latter two for their yield of hydrocyanic acid. 
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In assaying the alkali salts of organic acids heat is used in order 
to convert them into carbonates. The amount of carbonate produced 
is then determined by titration with standard acid. Sodium salicylate, 
sodium benzoate and strontium salicylate are subjected to the same 
preliminary treatment but are estimated by a residual rather than by a 
direct titration. 

The compounds of silver are assayed by first converting them 
into silver nitrate, if they are not already in that form. They are 
then determined by titration with standard potassium thiocyanate. 
As a general rule this method of assay also applies in the determina- 
tion of mercury and its compounds. Calomel and mercurous iodide, 
however, are determined by exposure to an excess of free iodine, 
whereby they are converted into mercuric iodide. The remaining 
iodine is then estimated by titration with sodium thiosulphate. An 
electrolytic method is prescribed in the assay for red mercuric iodide. 

The compounds of lead and most calcium compounds are first 
made water-soluble, if not already so, then precipitated as the insoluble 
oxalate by using an excess of standard oxalic acid. The unused 
oxalic acid is subsequently estimated with standard potassium per- 
manganate. 

The oxidizing power of potassium permangante volumetric solu- 
tion is utilized in the titration of ferrous sulphate, peroxide of hydro- 
gen and sodium nitrite. Reduced iron is also determined in this 
manner ‘after it has been changed to ferrous chloride according to the 
official procedure. Potassium chlorate is assayed by reducing it to 
chloride through the action of an excess of ferrous sulphate. The 
unchanged ferrous sulphate is then estimated with standard potassium 
permanganate. On the other hand, potassium permanganate is 
assayed by titrating with standard oxalic acid. 

The estimation of ferrous carbonate in the official preparations 
involves dissolving it in diluted sulphuric acid and titrating the result- 
ing ferrous sulphate solution with standard potassium dichromate. 

Standard iodine solution is employed in the assay of sodium thio- 
sulphate. This volumetric solution is also used as an indirect oxidiz- 
ing agent in the assay of those substances containing trivalent arsenic, 
or antimony, such as Fowler’s solution, Donovan’s solution, solution 
of arsenous acid and tartar emetic. 

The ester content of essential oils like the oils of wintergreen, 
peppermint, lavender, rosemary and pine needles is determined by 
saponification with an excess of standard alkali and subsequent titra- 
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tion with standard acid. Some of these oils contain aromatic alcohols 
which are directed to be acetylized, or converted into acetate esters, 
by a special procedure and then saponified. An example of this pro- 
cedure may be found in the estimation of menthol in the official assay 
for oil of peppermint. 

A considerable number of the official assays are conducted on the 
gravimetric principle. The following are subjected to evaporation 
with the object of determining the weight of the residue: collodion, 
spirit of glyceryl trinitrate, camphor liniment, Lugol’s solution and 
tincture of iodine, the latter two for potassium iodide content. 

Quinine and urea hydrochloride, theobromine and sodio-salicy- 
late, citrated caffeine and caffeine sodio-benzoate are decomposed with 
an alkali; soluble barbital by means of an acid. The liberated and 
desired organic ingredient is then extracted by means of an immiscible 
solvent and the solvent is subsequently removed by evaporation. The 
quinine, caffeine, theobromine or barbital, as the case may be, is then 
estimated by weight. 

Sodium sulphate and the three official varieties of sulphur are 
determined gravimetrically as barium sulphate. The forms of free 
sulphur are converted into potassium sulphide by boiling with caustic 
potash. The sulphide is then oxidized to sulphate and precipitated 
with barium chloride solution. 

Ammoniated mercury, corrosive mercuric chloride and poison 
tablets of mercuric chloride are determined by weight after precipi- 
tating the mercury in the form of mercuric sulphide. 

The value of sulphurated potassa is determined by its power to 
precipitate a given weight of copper sulphate from a solution, in the 
form of copper sulphide. 

All of the official bismuth salts are assayed by direct ignition and 
the constant weight of the bismuth oxide obtained is noted. 

The official alums are assayed by precipitation as aluminum 
hydroxide followed by ignition to aluminum oxide which is the sub- 
stance weighed. 

Calcium glycerophosphate may be assayed by direct ignition to 
calcium pyrophosphate or by precipitating the calcium as oxalate and 
igniting this to calcium oxide. 

Zinc sulphate and zinc acetate are assayed by first precipitating 
each as zinc sulphide, dissolving this in nitric acid and igniting the 
resulting zinc nitrate to zinc oxide which is subsequently weighed. 
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In the gravimetric estimation of magnesium sulphate and of solu- 
tion of magnesium citrate the insoluble magnesium-ammonium phos- 
phate is precipitated and converted by heat into magnesium pyro- 
phosphate which is weighed and calculated to the original salt. 

Ammonium benzoate and ammonium salicylate are decomposed 
with mineral acid and the isolated organic acid is extracted with suc- 
cessive portions of chloroform. The chloroform is removed by 
evaporation, and the free alkaloid, instead of being weighed, is dis- 
solved in neutral alcohol and titrated with standard barium hydroxide. 
The same procedure is used in estimating these acids in caffeine sodio- 
benzoate and in theobromine sodium salicylate. 

Sodium bisulphite and phenylhydrazine are two widely used 
reagents for the estimation of aldehydes and ketones. The former is 
employed for this purpose in the assays of oil of cinnamon and oil of 
caraway, while the latter is used in assaying oil of lemon, benzaldehyde 
and oil of bitter almond. 

Two official substances are assayed by gasometric analysis, 
namely, amyl nitrite and spirit of nitrous ether. In each of these 
assays the volume of nitric oxide or NO gas, that can be liberated 
under certain conditions, is calculated to degree of purity. 

This hurried review of a very important phase of the Pharma- 
copeia is sufficient to show that while there is quite a wide diversity 
in the methods of manipulating these assays, they are all based upon 
the essentials that have been learned by the pharmacist in the study of 
his profession. 

It would seem well for the pharmacist to give careful considera- 
tion to these ethical aspects of his work if he is to be recognized as a 
truly professional man. 


THE GOLD TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
(A Review) 
By F. R. Greenbaum, D. Sc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD has been used as a drug in very ancient times. Abu Moussa 

Gafar * recommended gold in the middle of the eighth century as 

a remedy in human beings, animals and plants. He believed that all 
metals were diseased except gold. 

Ebu Sina? better known as Avicenna (Arabia, 978-1036), rec- 

ommended gold, silver and other metals for internal use as blood 

purifiers. Pills were coated with gold foils and gold paper. 
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Bombastus Paracelsus (1493-1541), alchemist and chemist, 
recommended gold for diseases of the heart. His “elixir of life” is 
a mixture of gold and mercury. He was the first to recommend gold 
in tuberculosis. 

Robert Koch* (1890) found that gold cyanide, auro- and auri- 
cyanide Au (CN) and Au (CN), inhibit the growth of the tubercle 
bacilli in a dilution of 1:2,000,000 in vitro. In the animal body, it 
does not possess such great bactericidal power. 

J. B. White * in 1891 recommended sodiumgold-chloride NaCl 
AuCl* combined with manganeseiodide. Considerable improvement 
of the symptoms of the disease was noted, but goldchloride sodium- 
chloride was found to be too poisonous. 

' From 1912-1915 the study of gold was in the hands of German 
investigators. Men like Arthur Meyer, Oberstadt, Heubner, Bruck 
and Glueck concentrated their attention on the gold treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

Heubner ° pointed out the capillar poisoning effect of gold and 
platinum salts. 

Bruck and Glueck ® after R. Koch used goldcyanide and found 
that it healed the tuberculous lesions, but also caused severe poison- 
ing effect. Poor and Geber * used potassiumgoldcyanide successfully 
in tuberculosis of the skin. Potassiumgoldcyanide is less poisonous 
than goldcyanide although its toxic properties are still high. 

Adolf Feldt * used goldcyanide intravenously and subcutaneously 
and found that it caused a local reaction in the tuberculous organs. 
Feldt believes that the gold salts attacks the tubercle bacilli in a 
selective way, kill them and thus form toxins on the wall of the cells 
which cause an inflamed hyperamia. 

Arthur Meyer ® reported similar experiences with goldpotas- 
siumcyanide. 

In 1914 Spiess and Feldt brought out a new remedy ; recognizing 
the high toxicity of goldcyanide on the one hand and its healing effect 
on tuberculous organs on the other, they tried to find a carrier which 
would decrease its toxicity. They used cantharidin, which has a 
marked affinity for tubercular organs. In order to decrease the 
toxicity of cantharidin, they combined it with ethylenediamine, by 
which combination the toxicity is lowered 700 times. This mono- 
cantharidyl ethylenediamine is used as carrier for goldcyanide, with 
which it combines readily. This combination called Aurocantan was 
found to be less poisonous than goldcyanide and represented a marked 
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advance in the treatment of tuberculosis. It was given subcutane- 
ously and caused necrosis when administered for a long time. 

But a still better and less toxic gold-compound was prepared 
in 1917. Feldt™ and Spiess** once more introduced a new gold 
preparation in which the gold was introduced into an organic com- 
pound. This preparation is called ““Krysolgan’”’ and is the goldsodium 
salt of an aminothiophenolcarbonic acid. It is manufactured by the 
Hoechster Farbwerke, Hoechst am Main and is available on the Ger- 
man market. Feldt pointed out that “Krysolgan” acts as a catalyst 
only and as such used in very small doses. (Few milligrams.) In 
acting upon the tuberculous tissues, Krysolgan causes a scarification 
and through this the tubercle bacilli are killed. Feldt recommends 
very small doses at long intervals. The drug was found to be very 
effective in pulmonary tuberculosis. Krysolgan in combination with 
the hygienic-dietetic treatment is very advisable for those patients 
who can give up their occupations. In those who cannot do so, Kry- 
solgan should be given in large doses. Unlike arsphenamine and 
neoarsphenamine which have a direct action upon the spirochetes, the 
gold preparations act upon the tubercle bacilli indirectly. 

Krysolgan causes reactions, such as exanthema, nephritis, icterus, 
hemorrhagia, etc. Heubner® and Gelpke** proved that gold like 
other heavy metals, has an injurious effect on the capillary walls. But 
Spiess and Feldt insist that these reactions are confined to the tuber- 
cular tissues. 

Krysolgan cannot be used in cases of advanced tuberculosis or 
in patients with continuous high temperatures. 

In 1924 Professor Mollgaard ** of Copenhagen, Denmark, in- 
troduced another gold compound, which he called “Sanocrysin.” It 
is by no means a new compound. Chemically speaking, it is gold- 
sodiumthiosulphate, a complex gold salt, in which the gold is in the 
auro form or mono-valent form. It was found that the auro form 
of the gold is less toxic than the auri form. 

Goldsodiumthiosulphate was used in the middle of the nineteenth 
century in the photographic Daguerre process, for which purpose it 
was employed in a mixture of 2 per cent. goldchloride and 2 per cent. 
sodiumthiosulphate. Fordos and Gelis,’* French chemists, investi- 
gated this mixture in 1845 and succeeded in isolating goldsodiumthio- 
sulphate of the formula Au2S203. 3Na2S203. 4H2O. This drug is 
not yet available on the market, but it is used in certain hospitals and 
sanatoriums in England, America, Denmark and Germany. 
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If injected intravenously it causes reactions only in the tuber- 
cular tissues but it is harmless and non-poisonous in the normal body. 
It has a somewhat sweet taste. Professor Mollgaard ** believes that 
it affects the tubercle bacilli, but at the same time liberates harmful 
toxins. In order to prevent these reactions Mollgaard recommends 
a specific antitoxin serum, which he injects simultaneously with or 
following an injection of Sanocrysin. 

The number of patients treated with this product in England 
and Denmark is still too small to warrant definite conclusions. It is 
certainly not as sure and potent a remedy in tuberculosis as arsphena- 
mine is in syphilis. 

Of 134 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis treated with “Sano- 
crysin” in Denmark, twenty died as a result of the drug, nineteen 
became worse, thirty improved and only twenty-five (six severe) were 
cured. 

The specific resistance of the tubercle bacilli is due to their layer 
of fatty substances by which they are surrounded and protected. Pro- 
fessor Mollgaard’s chemotherapeutic considerations which are pre- 
sented in his book entitled “Chemotheraphy of Tuberculosis” are as 
follows: 

“Any drug capable of destroying the tubercle bacilli must pene- 
trate their fatty layer. Tuberculosis tissues are very poor in blood 
vessels. The bacilli can be reached by diffusion only. The compound 
must therefore be rapidly diffusive and sufficiently stable within the 
organism to remain unaltered when reaching the bacteria. The gold 
as has been mentioned above should be in the auro form and in a real 
complex.” Sanocrysin answers all these requirements. 

In 1925 another gold preparation has been proposed. It is known 
as Triphal *° and manufactured by the Hoechst Farbwerke, Hoechst 
am Main. Triphal is the sodium salt of aurothiobenzimidazolcarbonic 
acid. It is very easily soluble in water and is injected intravenously. 

The initial dose as prescribed by the Farbwerke, is 0.025. The 
minimum dose is 0.001, the maximum dose 0.2. N. Galatzer and A. 
Sachs *° studied this new compound and obtained good results in 
thirty cases out of forty cases. They believe that Triphal inhibits 
the growth of tubercle bacilli, increases the formation of anti-toxin 
substances. They did not notice any capillary poisoning in the course 
of the treatment. General reactions with Triphal are mild, slight in- 
crease in temperature right after the injection, headache, tired feeling 
and drowsiness. These symptoms disappear after twenty-four hours. 
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Galatzer and Sachs claim that they did not obtain any kidney disorders 
or intestinal disturbances, which frequently follow treatment with 
gold compounds. Triphal causes an increase in weight right after 
injection. 

This drug seems to be very promising; in very advanced cases 
however, it is a failure. 

In conclusion, I may say, that despite all our efforts, we have 
thus far no specific gold compound, which would be in tuberculosis, 
what arsphenamine is in syphilis. But I believe that in the not far 
distant future a powerful gold compound will be elaborated, which 
will act specifically against tuberculosis. The gradual development 
from goldcyanide to diethlamincantharidengoldcyanide, to Krysolgan, 
to Sanocrysin and to Triphal seem to point that we are very close 
to a solution. Perhaps the day is not very far when we will have 
not only a specific against tuberculosis but a prophylactic as well 
against this “white plague.” 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
By Robert P. Fischelis 


HE RETAIL drug business is changing. There is no question 

about that. Men who years ago entered the practice of phar- 
macy as apprentices to the old-time English, French or German 
apothecaries are apt to sneer at what we call the practice of phar- 
macy today. We are told that only 10 per cent. of the work of the 
modern retail drug store requires a knowledge of the art and science 
of pharmacy. When we enter such a drug store and watch its oper- 
ations we realize very quickly that the foregoing statement is only 
too true. 

However, when we carefully analyze this situation we find that 
it is not, of itself, as detrimental to the progress of professional 
pharmacy as some calamity howlers would have us believe. The many 
non-pharmaceutical side lines are easily explained. The American 
citizen wants what he wants when he wants it. Originally the only 
things he wanted from a drug store were drugs, medicines and sick- 
room supplies. One store could supply a very large community with 
all of these, for, happily, most people are not sick during much of their 
lifetime. But in these days of concentration of populations with the 
resulting enormous apartment houses and hotels that frequently are 
able to accommodate the entire population of a small town and many 
times the number of inhabitants of some that are called towns, the 
problem is different. These people want to be served quickly, and in 
order that they may have the pharmaceutical service of the drug store 
when they want it, the druggist must be conveniently at hand ail the 
time. This requires numerous stores in locations where rents are 
not low and other expenses are greater than the income from strictly 
pharmaceutical activities will warrant. Hence the expansion into 
related and unrelated merchandising fields. 

The fact that drug stores must be kept open more hours of the 
day than perhaps any other retail establishment tends naturally to 
increase the non-pharmaceutical business. The original reason for 
keeping open far into the night was to take care of the prescriptions 
brought in by the evening patients of physicians and to take care of 
emergency demands. Today these are minor reasons. The public 
has been educated to expect drug stores to be open late and now looks 
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to them as a source of supply for anything they have forgotten to buy 
at the grocery, hardware shop or stationery store during the day. 

The object of this paper, however, is not to discuss this phase of 
the situation or to attempt either to justify or condemn it. It is men- 
tioned merely as an introduction to a note of warning against com- 
plete obliteration of pharmacy in the drug store and to a practical 
suggestion for increasing pharmaceutical work along the lines of a 
recent development in the practice of medicine. 

First, the note of warning! 

Dr. James H. Beal, one of the clearest thinkers in American 
pharmacy today, read a paper entitled “Holding the Franchise” before 
the Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association some time ago, from 
which the following is quoted : 


“A railroad once built an expensive cut-off shortening the 
length of its main track by many miles, over which cut-off its 
regular freight and passenger traffic was thereafter carried but, 
nevertheless, continued to send an engine and caboose daily each 
way over the old track with all its heavy grades, tunnels and dan- 
gerous curves. 

“On inquiring the reason for sending an empty train every 
day over the old track, it was explained that it was to hold the 
franchise, that when the road was originally constructed the com- 
pany assumed the obligation of running at least one train each 
way daily, and that it feared to discontinue the trains over this 
now useless track for fear that such abandonment might impair 
its franchise over the remainder of its right of way. 

“Pharmacy also holds a valuable franchise—the public belief 
that the compounding of prescriptions and the dispensing of 
drugs, medicines and poisons are functions demanding special 
education and the technical skill to be gained only through pract- 
cal experience. It is upon this theory solely that legal restric- 
tions upon the practice of pharmacy can be defended. It is 
always in order, therefore, to inquire whether pharmacists are 
doing all that is reasonably necessary to retain a legal hold upon 
their professional franchise.” 


That briefly calls attention to the danger. More specifically let 
it be said that some pharmacists in their enthusiasm for the merchan- 
dising phase of their business seem to forget all about the phase which 
to a large extent makes the merchandising possible. 

Building up a prescription business based on the confidence of 
physicians and public, keeping abreast of the new developments in 
pharmacy and the sciences related to pharmacy, and being prepared 
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to supply all that is needed for the healing of the sick, promptly, when 
required, is admittedly harder work than buying and selling merchan- 
dise of one kind or another, but if “more than a merchant” is to mean 
anything at all, more of us must do some of this harder work. 

Lastly, a suggestion for increasing the professional work of the 
pharmacy and at the same time serving both the medical profession 
and the public! 

Modern medicine has turned its activities most emphatically in 
the direction of disease prevention. The old proverb “A stitch in 
time saves nine” can nowhere be applied with greater logic than in the 
protection of the health of individuals and communities. The prac- 
tical eradication of many contagious diseases bears eloquent testimony 
to the efficiency that has been reached in the field of prevention. 

The average span of human life has been lengthened considerably 
in recent decades and if the same degree of intelligence is exercised 
in the care of the human body that we bestow upon our automobiles 
and other machinery it will doubtless be lengthened still further. 

The key to the situation is what has come to be known as the 
Periodic Health Examination. Briefly, this is a movement to interest 
people who are ostensibly in good health to submit to a medical exam- 
ination once a year. The idea is not entirely new, but its general 
application has only been advocated recently. 

Most people never consult a physician until they are quite ill. 
Very often the illness is due to some organic defect which has been 
developing for some time and which might have been prevented if 
proper advice had been sought in its early stages. 

The pharmacist will immediately think of many powerful argu- 
ments in favor of such examinations, but he may doubt the possibility 
of encouraging the average citizen to spend his money in that way, 
especially if he is thinking of high-priced specialists as the examiners. 
The pharmacist who has had little contact with physicians will also 
probably wonder where he fits into.this picture either professionally 
or commercially. 

This movement for periodic health examinations is just now a 
burning topic of discussion in medical associations all over the United 
States, and the consensus of opinion is that the examinations should 
be conducted by the family physician rather than by the specialist. 
Literature is being distributed to members of the medical associations 
giving complete instructions as to the extent and manner of examina- 
tion and standardized blank forms are available for recording the 
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information on which diagnoses are based. In other words, the gen- 
eral practitioner is being educated in the proper methods of conducting 
periodic health examinations so that there will be some uniformity in 
the service rendered and no lack of detail in arriving at the exact 
physical condition of the individual examined. The fees suggested 
for these examinations are very reasonable and within the reach of all. 

One of the difficulties that is confronting the medical profession 
in connection with these Periodic Health Examinations is the question 
of giving proper publicity to their value. If the individual physician 
appears to lay too much emphasis on this matter he may be accused of 
a selfish interest. The code of ethics of the profession of medicine 
does not permit advertising in the usual sense of that word; conse- 
quently, there is apt to be a delay in properly acquainting the rank and 
file of laymen with the importance of such examinations, unless steps 
are taken to do so outside of the medical profession. It appears to 
the author of this paper that this situation has reached a point where 
the pharmacist can be of great service. In the first place he is in 
constant contact with the public and is often considered a source of 
information on health matters. It is therefore a simple thing for him 
to recommend to his customers, when the opportunity presents itself, 
that they submit to a periodic health examination in their own inter- 
ests. He can even suggest this in his professional advertising. He 
can keep on file a list of the physicians in his immediate vicinity who 
are qualified to make such examinations and lists of specialists who 
may be consulted in case the individual has ascertained from the gen- 
eral examination that a particular body function needs attention or 
repair. 

This would be considered as giving valuable service in the health 
field and it would not be entirely altruistic either, for it would cer- 
tainly tend to bring about better relations between physicians and 
pharmacists. Furthermore, the drug store is today the source of just 
as many things used in the prevention of diseases as for their cure. 
The chances are that the results of the examinations of the average 
run of citizens by competent physicians will reveal something or other 
which either requires treatment or which should be guarded against 
by proper prophylaxis of one kind or another. 

In the author’s estimation, no better opportunity for rendering a 
professional service to the public, to the medical profession and to 
himself has been offered the pharmacist in a long time. 
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THE OFFICIAL TITLES OF THE SILVER PROTEINS 
By Jos. W. E. Harrisson, P. D., Ph. M. 


HE USE of the adjectives “forte” and “mite” in the silver protein 
text of the new Pharmacopaia has not been correctly interpreted 
by some persons. The official text reads as follows: 


ARGENTO-PROTEINUM ForTE 
Silver Protein Strong Strong Protargin 


A compound of silver and protein, containing not less than 
7.5 and not more than 8.5 per cent. of silver (Ag). 


ARGENTO-PROTEINUM MITE 
Mild Silver-Protein Mild Protargin 


Silver rendered colloidal by the presence of or combination 
with protein. It contains not less than 19 per cent. and not more 
than 25 per cent. of silver (Ag). 

Strangely enough, the compound which bears the title of mild 
silver protein contains 19 to 25 per cent. silver while that bearing the 
title strong silver protein contains much less, namely, 7.5 to 8.5 per 
cent. The explanation of this anomaly, however, is exceedingly sim- 
ple, for we find that the title is not based on the content of the silver 
but on the therapeutic properties of the compound. These properties 
are said to be due to the ionizable silver content. The silver proteins 
are used as substitutes for silver nitrate, over which they possess the 
advantage of less causticity. Consequently they have acquired the 
titles they bear as their physiologic action compares with silver nitrate. 
Those containing the smaller amount of total silver, that is 7.5 to 8.5 
per cent., belong to the “strong silver-proteins” because they produce 
an irritation of the mucous membrane when applied, by virtue of the 
fact that their “ionizable” silver content is much higher than that of 
the “mild silver-proteins” (containing 19 to 25 per cent. of silver) 
which have a demulcent action, and do not irritate even in very con- 
centrated solution. 

The concentrations of the solutions in general use are also sugges- 
tive of their therapeutic activity, for the “strong silver-proteins” are 
rarely used in strengths above 5 per cent. while the most commonly 
used concentration of the mild preparations is a 25 per cent. solution. 
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An analogous situation exists in connection with the two chlorides 
of mercury, Hydrargyrum Chloridum Mite and Hydrargyrum Chlor- 
idum Corrosivum, for the Mild Chloride of Mercury contains 84.9 
per cent. of mercury or more than the corrosive chloride, which con- 
tains 73.8 per cent. But the therapeutic and physiologic qualities of 
these chlorides are not in any sense related to their mercury content. 

The various commercial preparations of silver proteins have been 
grouped by the A. M. A.* into four classes: 


Group 1—Protargin Strong or Protargol Type: Protargol, Pro- 
ganol, Protargentum-Squibb. 

Group 2—Protargin Mild or Argyrol Type: Argyn, Argyrol, 
Cargentos, Silvol, Solargentum-Squibb, Vargol. 

Group 3—Collargol Type: Collargol. 

Group 4—Electric Type: None marketed. 


*New and Non-Official Remedies, 1925. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PHARMACY WEEK 


[“East is East, and West is West” (and here’s where both shall meet). 

Edward Swallow, of New York; A. V. Mollart, of Alameda, Califor- 
nia, are in complete agreement—and voice their sentiments in the 
following 


New York, August Ist, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


“A thing worth having is worth fighting for.” 

This year’s observance of Pharmacy Week by the big and im- 
portant army of pharmacists engaged in the retail drug trade of 
America has been set for the week of October roth. This practical 
method of bringing before the public the scientific attainments gen- 
erally that form the real foundation of our calling, as is well-known, 
owes its inception to Dr. Robert J. Ruth, and assuredly deserves a 
unanimous observance by pharmacists. 

Both at home, and abroad this idea of Pharmacy Week has been 
deservedly characterized as the best, most practical and fitting measure 
that the drug trade and pharmacy in general has ever known. Pharm- 
acists cannot afford to sleep at their post in their professional capac- 
ity. It is only “common horse sense” to realize that if we are going 
to persistently keep the commercial side of pharmacy always before 
the public—advertise ourselves as mere merchants—the public will 
hand us this kind of recognition. We have simply been begging for 
this kind of recognition by the foolish way that we have been keeping 
our professional qualifications in the background as though it were 
of no special importance to have science and knowledge and special 
training in a vital subject affecting the public health. 

What good can come, what professional progress is made pos- 
sible, in the way of trying to make of pharmacy an honored and gen- 
erally respected and recognized profession by raising the standards 
of education, etc., if the pharmacist will persist in flying the commer- 
cial flag high up over a half-masted professional emblem? 

We have, generally speaking, got into a “commercial rut,” in the 
manner of conducting the ordinary drug store, and a nation-wide ob- 
servance of “Pharmacy Week” is just what is required to lift us 
out of this kind of thing. We need the money—there’s not a doubt 
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of that—pharmacy, like other professions, is not a charitable insti- 
tution, but we also need and rightfully deserve professional recogni- 
tion from all sides. Colleges of Pharmacy, Boards of Pharmacy, all 
organizations and associations are likewise affected by the present 
condition of affairs. All should do their utmost in helping “Pharmacy 
Week” being put over this fall in the greatest possible manner. 

It is not sufficient for a pharmacist to merely think and say he 
is a professional man because the colleges have told him so and done 
their best to turn him out as such. He has to be recognized by the 
public and all concerned, and fight for what he wants himself. Every 
true-blooded pharmacist at heart knows very well that he cannot fight 
under both the commercial flag and the professional flag at the same 
time, especially if the latter emblem is always flown under the purely 
trading flag. Pharmacy Week, gives every pharmacist the opportun- 
ity of raising the flag he loves, the emblem that represents his science, 
art and learning. A thing worth having is worth working and fight- 
ing for, and the great army of trained pharmacists in these United 
States must keep the professional flag flying mast-high always if pro- 
fessional recognition is desired—which by the way, is rightfully 
theirs. 

Yours truly, 


Epwarp SWALLOw. 


Alameda, California. 
Dear Sir: 


Once again “Pharmacy Week” looms in the near future. Of 
what interest and benefit is it to you as a profession and of what, to 
the lay public? 

Before entering into details, [ introduce to your notice (and 
that without any apology) a “Pharmacy Week” window decoration 
of 1925, which should without any doubt give, especially to the eth- 
ical pharmacist and to those who are striving to uplift the profession 
from a state of lethargic coma to a higher educational standard, seri- 
ous food for thought. . To this end I reproduce a photo of the pharm- 
acy window display of Mr. Victor Schaefer of Webster Street, Ala- 


meda, California, the decorator being T. D. Lyckberg, assistant to 
“Vic.” 
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This display, as the writer gazed through the window took a 
retrospective view of early days, when drug-stores were Pharmacies 
in fact and name. Contrasting that period with the present-day tend- 
ency where any person may purchase in a drug store wall paper, 
paints, musical instruments, hardware, earthenware, electrical appli- 
ances, groceries and other articles too numerous to mention, reminds 


PHARMACY WEEK WINDOW. 


one of a reply to an application for an assistant’s position where the 
would-be employer wrote: 


The duties are light retail, occasional dispensing. A little 
Homeeopathy with paints—I do immense in, Tea dealing just by 
way of change, with groceries affixed. In fact its like a “Yankee 
Store,” just a little mixed. 


The time is at hand when the public must be educated to the 
fact that when a doctor writes his prescription (not the pint size) 
they can take it into an ethical drug store with the conscious feeling 
that what would be given them would be exactly what their medical 
practitioner called for, with no substitution, compounded by prac- 
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tical qualified men who understand the compounding of prescriptions 
and who can discriminate between compatibles as well as the incom- 
patibles, and not just thrown together taking “pot luck.” 

It introduces the various processes of pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing, the old iron mortar and pestle which the old-timers had to 
manipulate, the percolation, pressing, filtering. The making of sup- 
positories not only by the present-day machines but when the spatula 
and mould were used by hand. Then there were the usual “working 
tools” —pill tiles, cutters and rollers, ointment slabs, graduates (glass 
and earthenware). Next, we noticed the prescriptions given—com- 
pounded—duly pasted in the large volumes. Also the U. S. P., N. F., 
Dispensatory and other textbooks which the budding aspirant to 
Pharmaceutical Honors, must or should, wade deeply into. 

The finished products were well displayed in the Tinctures, Lini- 
ments, Ointments, Emulsions, Suppositories and Pills. Much credit 
is due to the decorator, Mr. Lyckberg, for the skill shown in setting 
out such a display. The display was both educational and entertain- 
ing. 

It behooves the Pharmacists (not the Talcum Drug-Store Va- 
riety) to sit up and take notice and make this coming Pharmacy 
Week one to be remembered, by the public as well as the Profession. 
It will prove that the Pharmacist of today has as his motto “The 
Measure of Public Health and Safety.” 

President Victor Schaefer is to be congratulated on his display, 
not only because he is a Pharmacist but also because he is the Pres- 
ident of the California Pharmaceutical Association. Let us then get 
behind him and his Association and, working together in full co- 
operation, the wish will be father to the thought, and Pharmacy will 
come into its own. 

Yours cordially, 


A. V. 
Chairman Alameda County 
American Registered Pharmacists. 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION 


Philadelphia, Penna., September 13th to 18th, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel 


OME OF THE outstanding features of the approaching con- 
vention of the American Pharmaceutical Association are listed 
below : 

At the formal opening of the convention, prior to the address of 
President L. L. Walton, addresses of welcome will be made by Hon. 
Freeland Kendrick, Mayor of the City of Philadelphia; Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen, Director of the Department of Public Health, City and 
County of Philadelphia; Dr. M. Behrend, President of the Philadel- 
phia County Medical Society; Jos. W. England, President of the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association; Wm. L. Cliffe, President 
of the Philadelphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation; Chas. T. Pickett, President of the Philadelphia Association 
of Retail Druggists and Admiral Wm. C. Braisted, President of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 

Among the distinguished guests who will also make addresses at 
the formal opening of the convention, are Surgeon-General Hugh S. 
Cummings, Chief of the United States Public Health Service; Sir 
William Glyn Jones, former member of the British Parliament and 
Frank T. Stone, of Washington, D. C., President of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. 

During the convention a dinner will be given in the Ball Room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford, with many pleasant features of entertain- 
ment. The best talent in Philadelphia, Atlantic City and New York 
is being secured for this occasion. 

There will be a delightful picnic affair out in the beautiful coun- 
try adjacent to Philadelphia. This splendid arrangement includes a 
buffet supper, decorated and illuminated grounds, an orchestra, danc- 
ing on the green, athletic contests, etc. The H. K. Mulford Co. are 
sparing no trouble or expense as hosts to the convention on this occa- 
sion. 

The President’s Reception and Ball will be held on the beautiful 
and cool Bellevue-Stratford Roof—twenty-odd stories above the din 
and clatter of the street. 
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Saturday will be American Pharmaceutical Association Day at 
the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition. Admission tickets, 
transportation, etc., will be furnished. 

The Fraternity Luncheons will be held on Tuesday noon; the 
College Alumni Luncheons on Wednesday noon and the Veterans’ 
Luncheon on Thursday noon. 

The ladies will have a full week, including trips to historical 
shrines and other places of interest. The trip to Valley Forge will 
be especially enjoyable. Delightful luncheons at unique places are 
planned for. There will be much music, much dancing and a wealth 
of high-class entertainment. 

The entertainment will begin when the National Pharmaceutical 
Research Conference starts on Saturday, September the 11th—will 
continue in full swing when the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy crowds arrive on Monday, 
the thirteenth. 

The programs which have been prepared by the Chairmen of 
the various sections promise to be unusually interesting and every- 
thing points to the most successful convention ever held by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Rosert J. RutH, 
Secretary of Convention Committee. 


LEAVES FROM A SCIENCE SCRAPBOOK 


I have it on the authority of Professor Aitken of the Lick Obser- 
vatory that 


“No geologist is prepared to accept a figure short of two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty millions of years for the age of 
the earth; the majority demand an age at least three times as 
great; and geological evidence strongly supports the contention 
that throughout this enormous stretch of time the radiation re- 
ceived from the sun has not varied in any marked degree.” 


and that— 


“The sun, by its radiation, is losing mass at the enormous 
rate of four million tons a second or more than one hundred and 
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twenty million tons a year. Even at this prodigious rate it 
would lose but one-tenth of one per cent. of its mass in fifteen 
thousand million years.” 


The mission of astronomy, states the Professor, is 


“To free us from superstitions and childishness of mind, of 
which a recent essayist complains ; to give us a proper realization 
of relative human values ; to teach us humility through knowledge 
of the insignificance of our puny earth among the worlds of 
space ; and to help us to know exaltation through awareness that 
our earth and we ourselves are organic parts of this great uni- 
verse. 


A universe, in the words of Justice Holmes, 


“not measured by our fears, a universe that has thought and more 
than thought inside of it!” 


Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, Indian Botanist, has an idea 


“that plants are as alive and sensitive as animals. He performed 
experiments which he claimed showed that plants react to cobra 
venom, cyanide and other poisons and to stimulants such as 
ether, chloroform and alkaloids, just like animals. The sensitive 
plant, he declared, is ten times as sensitive as the human tongue. 
Sir Jagadis says that the plant-heart that propels its sap is a layer 
inside the stem, similar to the elongated tubular heart-organ in 
lower animals, operating by pulsation. He showed an optical 
sphygmograph recording the “pulse” of a plant magnified ten mil- 
lion times by a reflected light beam. Plants, he claimed, have 
muscles much like those of human beings and that when tickled 
these are ordered to contract through the “nerves” of the plant. 
Sir Jagadis further stated that the stimulations of a plant are 
coordinated by a special brain-like tissue at the junction of stem 
and leaf stalk.” 


Dr. H. Eltringham, at the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, showed a photograph taken with 


“The eye of a glowworm used as a photographic lens. He 
projected a photograph eight inches in diameter, while the eye- 
lens that took it had an area of only one fifty thousandth of a 


it 
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square millimeter. Glowworms have perfect sight, Dr. Eltring- 
ham said ; dragon-flies see extremely well, and butterflies recognize 
each other at three feet. The favorite color of butterflies is pur- 
ple, because that is most conspicuous against a green background. 
Insects also see by ultra-violet light rays which are invisible to 
human eyes. Such sight is possible because the butterfly’s eye, 
though only the size of a small pinhead, contains five thousand 
lenses acting upon fifty thousand nerves.” 


Dr. James B. McNair is an authority on Poison Ivy. The Field 
Museum of Natural History has recently issued a booklet by him on 
the toxic weed. According to this information— 


“Poison ivy meets its match in the iron compound known as 
ferric chloride. Dr. McNair discovered in the course of ex- 
haustive researches on the chemical nature of ivy poison that this 
substance is rendered insoluble and thus made harmless by chem- 
ical union with iron. A number of soluble iron salts, he says, 
are effective against poison ivy, but he has found ferric 
chloride to be most suitable. His treatment calls for a mixture 
of one part by weight of ferric chloride with ten of alcohol and 
ten of water, to be washed on the skin and allowed to dry there, 
before one goes into places where poison ivy grows, and also after 
such possible exposure. This, it is claimed, will entirely prevent 
the development of ivy poisoning in the great majority of cases.” 


The Who’s Who in Quackdom has been recently published by 
the Health Commissioner of Greater New York. Here it is— 


“In the attempt to eliminate the illegal practice of medicine in 
Greater New York, Health Commissioner Dr. Louis I. Harris 
has compiled a list of names employed by quack doctors. This 
list was designed for the use of the District Attorney’s office in 
making investigations and conducting prosecutions. The list 
reads: ‘Aero-therapy, astral healers, autothermy, beautifier estab- 
lishments, bio-dynamo-chromatic therapy, blood specialists, bone 
setters, cancer curers, chiropractor, chromo-therapy, Christos, 
Coueists, diet-therapy, diathermy, drugless healers, electro-ther- 
apy, electronic methods, electric light diagnosis, electro-homceop- 
athy, electronapro-therapy, geo-therapy, hypnotists, hydro- 
therapy, herbalist, helio-therapy, irido-therapy, iris massage, 
Kneipp cure, limpio comerologist, leonic healers, mental-spiritual 
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healers, medical gynnasts, mechano-therapy, naturologists, naturo- 
pathes, neuro-therapy, napra-path, optical institutes, obesity cures, 
psycho-analysts, poropathyst, patent medicine men, photo-therapy, 
physic-therapy, psycho-therapy, quartz-therapy, sanipractor, 
spondylo-therapy, spectro-chromists, special food  faddists 
(breads), special drug faddists, spectro-therapy, tropho-therapy, 
theomonism, telathermy, vacuum and serum cures, vitopathy, 
X-rayists, zodiac therapy, zonet therapy and Zoroastrianism.’ ” 


TOXAMINS VERSUS VITAMINS.—That is the new scientific caption 


for the battle of life. 


Professor Edward Mellanby, F. R. S., of Sheffield University, is 


authority for the statement that— 


“Vitamins, the group of beneficial though little-known sub- 
stances found in certain foods, have a family of evil-doing oppo- 
sites. These malignant twins of the vitamins he has christened 
“toxamins,” and he claims that they exist in greatest concentration 
in the foods that are used as the principal elements of diet by 
large sections of the white race. The most notable offenders in 
harboring his newly-discovered causes of ill-health, he says, are 
oatmeal and wheat. The principal effects of the presence of tox- 
amin so far investigated are prevention of proper bone formation, 
and in some cases serious nervous disorders. 

The harmful effects of oatmeal and other cereals on the 
development of bone can be reduced if the cereals are allowed to 
germinate for some days and are then heated at boiling tempera- 
ture for eighteen hours. Both germination and heat are neces- 
sary for this purpose, it is stated. 

The scientific reason for spreading butter on our bread is 
that apparently the harmful effect of the toxamins in cereals is 
counteracted by the fat-soluble vitamins, which are present in the 
butter. 

The troubles which vitamins act to prevent and cure have 
long been regarded as being due merely to a lack of the proper 
vitamins in the diet, so that these diseases, such as rickets and 
beri-beri, have come to be known to physiologists as “deficiency 
diseases.” If Professor Mellanby’s claims are confirmed by later 
investigation, an entirely new aspect will be placed on this whole 
series of ailments, since their causes will be transferred from a 
merely negative category to a group of really positive evils. 
Many physiologists and physicians are still doubtful of the gen- 
uineness of the new discoveries, and the subject is one that is 
likely to be much controverted for a time.” 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
ABSTRACTS 


CANE SUGAR VERSUS STARCH SuGAR.—Legislation is now pend- 
ing in Congress intended to permit the sale of the products of the 
hydrolysis of starch without indication of the fact that they are not 
common sugar. It seems, at first sight, that only the simple rule of 
honesty should be applied to all sales whether of food, drugs, house- 
hold articles, and the thousand and one other things that are now in 
commerce and trade, each thing to be called by its proper name. 
Skimmed milk should not masquerade as cream, nor cotton as wool. 
Glucose may have its uses. There is no proof that, in moderation, 
it is either directly advantageous or disadvantageous to the human 
economy. It has no special use in diet except as a sweetener. It 
has the ordinary dietetic value as a carbohydrate, but starch itself. 
probably serves this purpose better. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that the American public’s 
“sweet tooth” is too influential in our food and accessories. The per 
capita consumption of common sugar alone is nearly one hundred 
pounds per year, in large excess of that of any other nation. A nota- 
ble portion of this is, of course, due to the large use of the so-called 
“soft drinks” and to candy. There is reason to believe that this 
represents an unbalanced ration for most persons—a carbohydrate 
excess. Even if not distinctly unbalanced, it is a high ration and 
any addition will be excess. Now, the peculiarity of starch sugar is 
that it is decidedly less sweet than cane sugar. In the general use of 
sugar the guide is the sweetness ; the vast majority of persons “sweeten 
to their taste.” If, therefore, the carbohydrate representing the 
saccharine constituent of the food is deficient in sweetness, there will 
be a great liability to add more than is the proper balance in order to 
get the desired effect. It seems that the general use of starch sugar 
in prepared food articles and in the form of sweetening materials, 
such as syrups, will lead to undue excess. 

The method by which the manufacturers of starch sugar are to 
be allowed to put the same on the market without restriction is by a 
clause in the Food and Drugs Act to the effect that an article of food 
“shall not be deemed to be misbranded for failure to declare the fact 
that it has been preserved or sweetened by an article commonly known 
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as corn sugar.” Later an amendment was added to allow of levulose 
being also added without notice. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association has been pay- 
ing some attention to this legislation but very tenderly, and with a 
casuistry that is rather startling when compared with the drastic 
judgment that it generally passes on articles that conceal their true 
nature. Dr. Wiley protested in strong terms against this attitude 
without result. The August issue of Health, the official bulletin of 
the New Hampshire State Board of Health, discusses the subject with 
force and information. Some of the data here set forth are taken 
from that publication. In it, attention is called to the fact that oleo- 
margarin has at last succumbed to restrictive legislation and is now 
sold almost everywhere under its proper title. Economic forces can- 
not be overlooked in discussing any popular movement whether a 
prize fight, strike, merger of corporations, or war. We will have no 
difficulty in determining why oleomargarin has been obliged to come 
out into the open. It competed with the farmer whose interests had 
to be considered. He was right, morally and ethically, in his attitude, 
but his power was in the elections. In the “sugar” case the claim is 
made that the farmer will be benefited by the more extended market 
for his corn and thus the economic motive is with the manufacturers 
of the substitute product—Henry Leffmann. 


MANUFACTURE AND USES OF TRIMETHYLAMINE AND DIMETHYL- 
AMINE—A novel process of manufacturing trimethylamine and di- 
methylamine has been developed by Dr. D. K. Tressler and his as- 
sistants at Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

These amines will be marketed as the hydrochlorides, which 
will be very pure, and will not be mixtures of the amines. The new 
process will reduce the cost of production of these amines consider- 
ably and will thus make available large quantities of these amines at 
relatively low prices. 

The principal use of dimethylamine is in the manufacture of 
rubber accelerators. It is an attractant for the cotton boll weevils 
and may find use in the preparation of poison baits. Trimethylamine 
or mixtures of trimethylamine and dimethylamine may be used for the 
same purpose. Both trimethylamine and dimethylamine may be used 
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for the preparation of methylchloride. In Europe crude trimethyl- 
amine, which contains much dimethylamine and monomethylamine, 
has been used for this purpose for some time. 

Trimethylamine has been suggested for use in the preparation of 
potassium carbonate according to a process resembling the Solvay 
process for the manufacture of sodium carbonate except that trimeth- 
ylamine is used in place of ammonia. This amine possesses an ad- 
vantage over ammonia inasmuch as it is much more soluble in water 
and therefore a larger yield of the carbonate may be obtained. Low 
priced trimethylamine will make this process economically feasible. 

The researches concerning the properties and uses of these 
amines are being continued at Mellon Institute and probably will dis- 
close other commercial applications. 


CopaALT AND NICKEL IN Pancreatic TissuE—lInfinitesimal 
amounts of metallic substances, commonly supposed to have no bio- 
logical function in the human body, are now found to be useful in 
the utilization of food, serving, so to speak, as the sparks that set off 
the burning of sugars and starches in the human body which left 
unburned cause diabetes. Dr. Gabriel Bertrand, biological chemist 
of the Pasteur Institute, in collaboration with M. Macheboeuf, found 
that the bodies of man and a great variety of animals contain the 
metals cobalt and nickel, in minute amounts. The pancreatic glands 
were found to be especially rich in them. 

Dr. Bertrand consequently found that insulin preparations made 
from the pancreatic glands also contain considerable amounts of the 
two metals. Experiments on dogs and rabbits revealed that injections 
of small doses of nickel and cobalt along with insulin greatly stim- 
ulate the action of insulin in consuming the starch and sugar in the 
blood. 

“Since certain forms of diabetes are the result simply of func- 
tional alterations in the pancreatic glands, it is not illogical to expect 
that the introduction of small amounts of nickel and cobalt into the 
circulation might cure or at least alleviate certain cases of the dis- 
ease,’ Dr. Bertrand said. 

Dr. Bertrand believes that there is a wide field full of promise 
in the study of other substances that occur in infinitesimally small 
quantities and appear as yet to have no function to perform in the liv- 
ing organism. At the end of the past century, he said, it was believed 
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that plants and animals were all made up of only a dozen or so simple 
elements, namely, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, chlorine, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium and iron, 
As analytical methods became more refined many other elements were 
found in the organs of living species of animals and vegetables, 
There were then added silicon, boron, titanium, arsenic, iodine, bro- 
mine, fluorine, manganese, aluminum, zinc, copper, nickel and cobalt, 

The first group of substances not counting iron make up more 
than 99.9 per cent. of the total weight of living substance, while the 
second group including iron make up the fraction of a per cent. re- 
maining. One other of these rarer substances, iodine, has already 
been found to be exceedingly important within the human body, and 
occurs chiefly in the thyroid gland which controls the basal meta- 
bolism of the living body. Others may be found in time to have 
equally important duties to perform. 

In 1912 at the International Congress of Applied Chemistry in 
New York Dr. Bertrand described his researches on the importance 
of manganese to plant growth. He found that manganese acted as 
a catalyzer in plant oxidation processes, and found that it was nec- 
essary for vegetable growth. As a result manganese is now some- 
times used in fertilizers. 

Ten years later small quantities of nickel and cobalt were de- 
tected in all arable soil which was examined. Dr. Bertrand then 
traced these two metals from the soil to plants and then to animals. 
He believes they play a catalyzing function within the human body 
just as managanese plays in plant growth.—Science Service. 


NEWS ITEMS AND PERSONAL NOTES 


Wuote Sea Satt—‘Whole” wheat, “whole” rice—and now 
comes “whole” sea salt. 

Fairchild Brothers and Foster are introducing this product under 
the trade name, Seisal. . 

Although “salts of the sea’ and “sea salt” are familiar phrases, 
the entire salts of the sea (in a definite dried form)—Seisal, is, in 
truth, a new and original product in applied science and in commerce. 

The salts as contained in sea water are most happily constituted 
to supply the mineral elements which are well known to be of essen- 
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tial importance in the food of man; and particularly essential in 
regions, and amongst people, where there is actual endemic disease 
resulting from iodine deficiency. 

The salts of the sea natively exist in proportions which are in 
close resemblance to the mineral composition of the normal blood 
of man—years ago observed as a fact of great biological significance. 
These proportions are also happily constituted for every alimentary 
purpose, the iodine and the iron being in the minute proportions in 
which they exist in the normal foods and in the blood and glands of 
normal man. 

Seisal contains half the iodine percentage of “iodized salt” (sod. 
chlor., 99.98 per cent.; iodine, .02 per cent.), which is enjoined in 
some states and countries as the salt for common use. The percent- 
age in Seisal, one in ten thousand, is considered the more desirable, 
the better suited for the normal, systematic intake of these important 
catalytic agnts as they occur in Nature. The analysis of Seisal as 
at present determined ; (it is still under analytic study) is as follows: 
K, 0.89; Na, 27.84; Li, 0.69; Ca, 1.24; Mg, 3.23; Fe, 0.02; Cl, 49.81; 
I, 0.01; Br., 0.19; Coz, 0.06; SO,, 5.92. 

The mineral elements are now of paramount interest and at- 
tention, and the literature on this subject is expansive. To quote from 
a recent contribution, The Amer. Jour. of Physiology, Vol. 77, No. 
2 (July 1, 1926), p. 245, J. S. McHargue: “This very interesting 
association of small quantities of a number of elements, which have 
hitherto been regarded as having no particular function in the proc- 
esses of either plant or animal metabolism, suggests the possibility 
of a much greater significance than mere accidental occurrence.” 

There is a most interesting article in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHARMACY, July, 1926, “Salt of the Earth,” by Edw. J. Hughes. The 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, Vol. XIX, p. 978, gives the constitution of 
the sea salts, discusses their biological significance; Orr, ““The Min- 
eral Elements in Animal Nutrition,” Jour. of the Society of Chem. 
Industry, Oct. 2, 1925, p. 964, an interesting reference. 


Dean LAWALL Appresses CHEMISTS.—The Historical Section 
of the American Chemical Society, meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Thursday, September 9, listened with great interest to Pro- 
fessor LaWall, who addressed them on the subject of Chemistry’s debt 
to Pharmacy. Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith paid the great compliment to 
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Pharmacy when he said, during the discussion, that Pharmacy had a 
history much more glowing with discovery and with research than ever 
it is credited with. 


Memoria MEETING TO Dr. WHELPLEY.—The St. Louis College 
of Pharmacy wishes to announce to the pharmacists of the country 
that a memorial meeting for Dr. H. M. Whelpley will be held on 
November 17, at Sheldon Memorial, St. Louis. We wish to give this 
early notice with a view of inviting such pharmacists and friends of. 
Dr. Whelpley as would like to attend this meeting, and to all such we 
extend a cordial invitation. 

Francis 
E. CAspari, 
Committee Frep W. SULTAN, 
TueEo. F. HAGENow, 
Ws. K. ILHarpt. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
HEADING THE SALES Force, by Edgar L. Mills. Published by The 
National Drug Clerk, 2058 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Cloth-bound, 192 pages. Price $2.00. 


In the retail drug store today, operating expenses average nearly 
30 per cent. of sales. Of these operating expenses, fully two-thirds are 
expenditures for salaries and wages, including, of course, the pro- 
prietor’s salary. Thus it is apparent that the largest single expense 
in the drug store today is for personal service. 

Any effort which will improve this personal service will bring 
a three-fold return. The public will benefit from a more intelligent 
and painstaking service. The proprietor will benefit from the in- 
creased financial rewards which such service is bound to bring to him. 
The salesperson will profit from the increased opportunities which 
are present in a prosperous business and from the increased salary 
which his greater productivity warrants. 

“Heading the Sales Force” is a valuable book for anyone work- 
ing in a drug store who wants to increase his value as a salesman. 
The book is full of practical suggestions and ideas. These include, 
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not only hints about successful personal salesmanship, but also many 
valuable general recommendations about the management of the 
store. 

As the editor of this book says in the introduction, the material 
in the book is based upon a series of articles which appeared origi- 
nally in the National Drug Clerk. For this reason the book is lacking 
somewhat in organization and continuity. A natural result is some 
repetition. 

Unfortunately, very little care seems to have been given to the 
physical appearance of the book. Appearances count for so much 
in pharmacy that one is apt to be hypercritical in this respect with 
regard to anything which is offered to pharmacists. The type used 
is rather small and the paper is not a very good quality. The illus- 
trations, while probably well adapted to their original appearance in 
the magazine articles, are not as well suited to reproduction in book 
form. Perhaps the desire of the publisher was to produce the book 
at a price well within the reach of all who might be interested in it. 

The author’s style is entertaining and easy to follow. His fre- 
quent use of specific illustrations from his own experience vivify 
many of the points he discusses. As was said before, the book is 
full of practical and usable ideas and is well worth the careful read- 
ing of anyone who wants to improve himself in the highly important 
business side of pharmacy. 


FroM THE REALM oF Drwcs, by E. Gilg and P. N. Schuerhoff— 
Schwarzeck-Verlag, Dresden—272 pages, 145 illustrations. 


The authors report here in a popular entertaining style, with the 
help of interesting illustrations, historical as well as most recent data 
concerning some of the more important crude drugs. They discuss 
the romance of spices, the use of active and poisonous plants in love- 
potions, in extracts used in warfare (e. g., arrow-poisons ), consumed 
as narcotic stimulants, brewed as folks remedies, witch mixtures, etc. 

We are thrilled by the stories told of the fever—quinine—bark, 
of opium and morphine, of licorice, German rhubarb—belladonna— 
henbane, aconite, strychnine yielding plants, of yohimbine bark, the 
aphrodisiac, and of guajac, the first remedy against syphilis, etc. We 
view copies from old herbals, and learn in contrast of the present 
status of drug plant cultivation in central Europe; we are shocked 
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by old superstitions and elated by the records of recent discoveries 
concerning drugs. 

The book, a labor of love, will, no doubt, be welcomed by the 
professional worker as well as the general lay interested in folks love, 
folks medicine and general human welfare. 

ARNO VIEHOEVER. 


MANSFIELD’s MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACOGNOSY, published by 
the author, Dean W. Mansfield, Albany, N. Y., about 250 whole 
page photographs—almost 400 pages text. Price, $3.50. 


“A text and reference book on the Materia Medica and Pharma- 
cognosy of the drugs of the U. S. P. X and N. F. V. The object 
has been ‘to provide pharmacists and physicians and students of phar- 
macy and of medicine with a handbook on pharmacognosy which 
should be complete.’ ” 

The book is a revised and enlarged edition of “Mansfield’s 
Squibb’s Atlas of the Official Drugs.” The author adopted the classi- 
fication into such morphological groups as roots, herbs, leaves, etc. 
He precedes each chapter with an explanation of terms. Each drug is 
referred to by title, abbreviations, English name, synonyms, botanical 
origin, part used, standard, habitat, description including color, taste 
and general morphological (but usually not histological) characteris- 
tics, official preparations, properties and uses. A glossary of botan- 
ical terms, a therapeutic classification chart and a table of doses is 
included. The photographs, on the whole are among the best that 
could be made without resorting to the much more expensive color 
photography. A statement of actual sizes, especially of such micro- 
scopic structures as yeast, lycopodium, lupulinum, and cornstarch, 
would have been helpful. The replacement of some illustrations 
such as that of cotton with a microphotography of cottonhairs would 
seem more instructive. The systematic, concise, though limited, de- 
scriptions will, no doubt, prove helpful for quick reference. 

While obviously too elementary in scope to serve as a “complete 
handbook,” we have here a useful addition to the books aiming to 
spread accurate knowledge of drugs—and to assist in the identification 
of the genuine material. 

ARNO VIEHOEVER. 


